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PROBLEMS OF AN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY’ 


By Dr. ROBERT GORDON SPROUL 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


NEARLY three quarters of a century ago, 
when the state of California was inhabited 
by half a million vigorous, adventurous, 
gold-seeking argonauts—in the year 1868— 
these forthright men decided that Califor- 
nia needed a state university and they took 
the necessary steps to secure its establish- 
ment. They had a vision of a great com- 
monwealth ministered to and served by the 
teachers of its own university. Never once 
in those early years did they seek to limit 
the activities of the university; never did 
they seek to prescribe what it should teach 
and what it should not teach ; never once did 
they attempt to shackle it with any special 
creed or doctrine. They dedicated the uni- 
versity to truth, to the teaching of the very 
limited known and to the exploration of the 
vast unknown. 

The fruits of this policy and the generous 
support which the public and private bene- 
factors have given it in a material way are 
apparent to all. It would be mock modesty 
to deprecate them. Year by year the plant 
of the university has grown more beautiful 
and its facilities more efficient. In the be- 
ginning we were one, now we are seven 
campuses. Nor do these seven suffice to 
measure our domain, for the College of 
Agriculture and the University Extension 
Division bring the benefits of the university 


1 Presented on the occasion of the sixty-eighth 
Charter Day banquet. 


to every small corner of California. To the 
seven campuses came this year more than 
21,000 resident students in regular sessions, 
from every county in the state, from forty- 
six states in the Union, and from forty-five 
countries of the world. And these were 
qualified students, for the admission re- 
quirements, administered with absolute im- 
partiality, are designed for the specific 
purpose of selecting those most capable of 
profiting by university work. Even more 
important, there has been concentrated on 
these campuses year by year a growing com- 
pany of scholars, which is now one of the 
most distinguished faculties in America. 
These men and women are contributing 
generously to the advancement of knowl- 
edge. Indeed, in the opinion of competent 
and unprejudiced eritics, through their 
leadership in graduate work, 1.e., in those 
fields of higher teaching and research which 
differentiate a university from a college, 
they are placing the University of Califor- 
nia at the very top of the academic ladder. 

I speak to-night of these fruits of the 
enlightened policy of the pioneers because 
there have recently been signs of a darken- 
ing change. More and more in the last year 
or two this university—as well as others— 
has felt the pressure of special groups wish- 
ing to use its power and prestige not for the 
general interest, but for the promotion of 
their particular ends. More and more the 
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university administration has been beset by 
those anxious to save the institution from 
peril of deadly sins, or from what they, 
without real knowledge of university life 
and traditions, assume are such perils. 
Enthusiasts in the field of religion have 
assailed the university because of the in- 
quiring nature of the scholarly mind and 
the scientific method. Conscientious conser- 
vatives, on the one hand, under the appeal- 
ing name of patriotism, have sought to have 
the university teach that ‘‘the American 
system’’ is to be identified with prevailing 
practices and policies and with the particu- 
lar phase in which our changing institutions 
find themselves at this moment in time. 
Restless radicals, on the other hand, have 
attempted to use the university as a sound- 
ing board for Marxian dialectics and to 
exploit its position of authority for the 
profit of their unpopular cause. 

These forces are not at all new or novel; 
the struggle between liberalism and conser- 
vatism is age old, and it has been embittered 
always by the excesses of reaction and revo- 
lution. It is endemic in the life of the race; 
it flares up, becomes intense and dies down, 
to lie dormant again for a while. In our 
colleges and universities it finds its most 
frequent impulse in conflicting points of 
view on academic freedom and student 
activity, particularly where these impinge 
upon the fields of economics and polities. 
No matter who speaks at a university, 
whether conservative or liberal, no matter 
what is done, whether conventional or origi- 
nal, criticism is likely to be directed at the 
university for permitting it. One group 
wants us to open the minds of our students, 
to tell them what is going on in the world, 
to help them to think. Another demands 
that we defend the youthful and immature 
minds of our charges from contact with the 
harsh realities of the world and the delu- 
sions of some of its inhabitants. One thinks 
that the cure for the admitted ills of the 
world lies in freedom of thought and un- 
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limited social experiment; the other main- 
tains that the way to health is through pro- 
tection, indoctrination, even coercion. To 
walk the tight-rope between these poles of 
conflicting opinion, constantly heckled by 
the adverse criticisms of fanatics and 
steadied only by the balance-pole of those 
unwavering university ideals that have 
blessed mankind through the centuries, is 
the task, not always easy, of the university 
president of 1936. And yet I know no 
other way of maintaining and insuring the 
integrity of the university. 

The university stands to teach men to 
think and to provide the materials about 
which they can think. It is not a museum 
or a library, although both these institutions 
contribute greatly to its work. In the words 
of President Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago, a university ‘‘is not a kindergar- 
ten; it is not a club; it is not a reform 
school; it is not a political party; it is not 
an agency of propaganda. A university is 
a community of scholars.’’ Again, a uni- 
versity is a social agency created and main- 
tained to promote the common welfare and 
to advance civilization, not merely to pre- 
serve culture and glorify the past. By its 
very name, as well as by its very nature, it 
is universal in its scope. Its spirit is eter- 
nally the same, unchanged since the days of 
its glorious beginnings in Paris and Bologna 
and Oxford. But its form has changed— 
changed many times, and is constantly 
changing. Every time a change takes place 
in the attitudes of men toward life, the uni- 
versity curriculum slowly but surely re- 
flects the variations. Yet, in its own pecu- 
liar freedom, a university can never change; 
eternally it must be a place where competent 
scholars are free to think, free to inquire, 
free to speak. 

Because these things are the very essence 
of the university idea, the totalitarian state 
ean not abide their presence. In Germany, 
in Italy, in Russia to-day, there are no 
universities, only names and shells from 
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which the spirit has departed. In each 
of these totalitarian states, universities 


have become the agents, the adjuncts, the 
subordinates of the state. In Russia, they 
mouth the Marxian credo, in Italy they 
expound what Caesar approves, in Germany 
they determine knowledge by the measure 
of its Aryan blood. Truth needs not to be 
sought; it has already been discovered, de- 
termined and described by Der Fuhrer, I] 
Duce or the Executive Committee of the 
Communist Party. Newspapers, churches 
and radio clank their chains in the tri- 
umphal procession of the dictators. The 
way of life of millions of people, even in its 
daily details, is based upon the egregiously 
conceited belief that some governing group 
knows all the answers. By high pressure 
propaganda fragments of truth are stressed 
and mountains of fiction invented to sup- 
port its assertions. By rigid censorship it 
suppresses facts which would disclose the 
weakness of its claims and strip it of its 
pretensions. 

These are the ways of fascism and com- 
munism. They are not the ways of democ- 
racy, which must be willing to encourage 
the pursuit of truth, to permit its dissemina- 
tion, to proceed ‘‘by unending inquiry and 
debate’’ to decisions that will enlist the 
support of the greatest number. The 
American tradition of higher education has 
always been that knowledge is the only road 
to the goal of perfection, that by research 
and discussion we acquire the power to dis- 
tinguish truth from error, and that freedom 
to think, to inquire, and to speak is the only 
academic freedom worth the name. The 
hope of all the factions, the classes, and the 
parties in our American democracy lies in 
the preservation of this freedom. Other- 
wise, what will happen? In those states 
which have radical administrations, we shall 
have radical universities; in those states 
which have reactionary administrations, we 
shall have reactionary universities; and in 
no state will we have any university deserv- 
ing to be so designated. 
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This does not mean, of course, that pro- 
fessors are to be permitted to engage in 
subversive teaching or to advocate force or 
violence or revolt against the government 
in order to secure the improvement of con- 
ditions that they personally can not toler- 
ate. No university permits its professors 
to indoctrinate their students with such 
views, nor to indoctrinate them with any 
views if it can help it. No university per- 
mits its classrooms to be turned into “‘hot- 
beds of communism’’ or centers of propa- 
ganda of any kind. The proper function 
of a university is to seek and to transmit 
knowledge and to train students in the 
ways by which knowledge is gained. It is 
not the function of a university to gain 
converts to political, social or sectarian 
movements, or to teach controversial doc- 
trines, whether as subjects of abhorrence or 
of devotion ; its function is to investigate, to 
examine and to rely upon the truth to com- 
bat error. Rightly and unswervingly to see 
to the proper performance of this function 
is the acknowledged obligation, the high and 
lasting obligation of the university, to pub- 
lic opinion and the public mind. 

In the discharge of this function, univer- 
sity professors must obviously be judges, 
not attorneys, and must studiously avoid 
even the appearance of an effort to influence 
the jury. On the other hand, it must be 
remembered that professors, like other men, 
are also citizens. Outside the classroom 
they should be free to hold and to express 
political or economic views which are not 
contrary to law. But in practice, univer- 
sity professors can never be quite so free 
in speech and action as many other men, 
for they can not enjoy the license of speak- 
ing without investigation or without think- 
ing. University teachers have dedicated 
themselves to a high and special service— 
the impartial, objective and scientific study 
of nature and of life. This sort of study is 
wholly incompatible with spreading the 
poison gas of factional controversy or class 
warfare, or with propaganda of any kind. 
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The demagogue in the classroom and the 
professor on the soapbox are equally incon- 
gruous. This theoretical freedom, more- 
over, is limited further by the fact obvious 
to any clearsighted man, that no society 
will tolerate for long those among its own 
servants who give aid and comfort to 
enemies seeking its destruction. 

It is the ancient and everlasting problem 
of humanity, how to combine liberty with 
order. It will never be solved by those 
who, seeing the evils of liberty, make a 
fetish of order, nor by those who, seeing 
the horrors of unbridled authority, will 
recognize no restraints on liberty. The 
world will never really be civilized until it 
rediscovers what the Greek thinkers knew 
so long ago—that the supreme principle of 
human association in a free society is mod- 
eration in all principles. So, a professor 
who is competent must be secure in his post 
so long as he obeys the laws of the land and 
so long as he remembers that he has a two- 
fold responsibility—to himself as a free 
citizen and to the university of which he is 
a member. The fundamental principle for 
professor and for university must be; essen- 
tial freedom within the framework of public 
good. 

I can proudly say that we have in Cali- 
fornia a university built by the pioneers on 
this principle and continuing in accordance 
with it. For twenty-seven years now, I 
have been a member of its company as stu- 
dent and official and I know well that no- 
where can there be found a more essentially 
loyal group than its student body and 
faculty. The high ideal of its professors is 
to serve the state by adding to its resources 
in knowledge and materials, by raising the 
quality of its citizenry, by bringing to 
young people the challenge of self-discipline 
and constructive thinking. The high pur- 
pose of its students, though never admitted, 
is to be of service to their country and their 
fellow-men, and to realize and safeguard the 
ideals of American democracy. 
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To-day, as often in the story of mankind, 
the sirens of glittering promises and allur- 
ing fairylands are betraying the sons of 
men. Yet, between Scylla and Charybdis 
there is a course that will lead to the safety 
of the open roadstead. And in the universi- 
ties of America are men with ears trained 
to be deaf to the siren fallacy and keen to 
recognize the accents of truth. In the Uni- 
versity of California are just such men and 
women. The state needs them; the nation 
needs them; the students need them; and 
both state and nation need the students 
whom they send forth equipped with truth 
and with those internal resources that will 
fit them for action in external crises. 

The United States is still in the making, 
still a group of dissimilar elements to be 
welded and tempered into a nation—a 
nation that shall be wholly free and that 
shall not perish from the earth. To build 
that nation we must conceive deeds not yet 
imagined, goals not yet won, dreams not yet 
realized, hopes not yet fulfilled. Our strug- 
gle must be always to attain liberty for a 
free people who shall be self-governing and 
self-directing ; not to attain prestige for the 
state by submerging the individual and con- 
trolling him through fear and coercion. 
America can be made strong, her institu- 
tions virile, only as her citizens, and par- 
ticularly her youth, are fortified with 
knowledge and jealously eager to preserve 
and uphold, for one and all, the guarantee 
of human liberty. 

May the contribution of the University 
of California to the state and nation con- 
tinue to be men and women who have not 
only an appreciation of the heritage of the 
past, but also the insight, imagination and 
judgment to deal with problems that neither 
they nor their teachers can now foresee; 
men and women who, when they become 
the captains of the ship of state, will know 
that it is neither a ferryboat plying between 
two fixed points nor a drifting hulk at the 
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mercy of wind and water. The ship of state 
is a proud, seaworthy vessel. Manned by 
officers who steer by the compass points of 


truth, it will bear its infinitely precious 
cargo, through calm and storm, to more har- 
bors than can now be dreamed of. 


THE TALE OF A TESTER 


By EVERETT B. SACKETT 
LINCOLN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


PHILOSOPHICAL philippies attacking and 
statistical labyrinths defending standard 
tests are as common as issues of educational 
magazines. The present writer offers as 
salt for this fare the true story of his experi- 
ence with standard tests during five years 
as a director of research in a school system 
small enough so that his contact with test- 
ing was not confined to swivel-chair perus- 
ing of tabulations. 

Whether, even with the best of intentions, 
any one can tell a true story is as open to 
debate as the merits of standard tests. 
However, the writer now has no connection 
with the school system in which he had the 
experiences described and, at least for the 
present, no financial connection with test- 
ing. He is free to tell the truth, if he is 
able. 

THE PROGRAM 

The philosophy of the testing program 
described was that the principal value of 
the tests was their contribution to the de- 
scription of the capabilities and accomplish- 
ments of the individual pupils. It was 
realized that at best the tests used could 
give only a partial description. The test 
data were also believed to have value in the 
determination of policies. The writer used 
his influence to prevent the use of the tests 
in the evaluation of teachers. There is the 
possibility of some good coming from such 
use, but the possibility of harm is greater. 

The program of testing was as follows: 
group intelligence tests each year to all 
members of grades 1, 3, 9 and 12; reading 
tests at the end of grade 1; battery achieve- 
ment tests at the end of grades 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 





and 8; achievement tests as final examina- 
tions in most high-school subjects, except in 
the fields of English and social science, with 
the exception of American history. This 
program was not always carried out com- 
pletely, and there was a very small amount 
of additional testing in connection with 
certain projects. 

The intelligence tests were administered 
on a few occasions by the teachers, but it 
became the practice for them to be admin- 
istered by the school principals or the 
writer. The achievement tests were always 
administered by the teachers. Before each 
elementary school testing program the 
teachers were given detailed instructions 
for giving and scoring the tests and the test- 
ing was closely supervised. Samples of 
each teacher’s tests were checked for ac- 
curacy of scoring. In the high schools the 
administration and scoring of the tests were 
left more completely up to the teachers, 
although the scoring usually was checked. 

Each test in grades 1 through 8 was 
graphically recorded on the pupils’ indi- 
vidual classification cards. This was done 
in the writer’s office. Scores and percentile 
ranks for each test in the high school were 
recorded on another individual test record, 
in the high-school office. Some principals 
were remiss in getting this done promptly. 
Central tendencies and variabilities for the 
tests given in each group were figured and 
recorded in the writer’s office. 


Srarr ATTITUDES 


In administering the tests the elementary 
teachers were, as a rule, willing. Nearly all 
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of them seemed to do a good job, but there 
was enough laxness to give rise to the sus- 
picion that had the supervision been less 
close some would have given helpful addi- 
tions to the instructions contained in the 
manuals and many would have sat working 
at their desks when they should have been 
on their feet watching for copying. There 
was some moaning at the amount of work 
involved in scoring the papers for a room- 
ful of pupils, even though about half of the 
time was covered by the dismissal of school 
for an afternoon or two, depending on the 
grade. One year because of the large 
amount of curriculum work that had been 
required of the teachers, the testing was not 
mandatory ; but three fourths of the teach- 
ers volunteered to do it to see what progress 
their pupils had made. 

In the high schools the standard tests re- 
placed teacher-made examinations. Using 
the standard tests eliminated the work of 
making facilitated 
Human nature being 
what it is or, to use more modern terminol- 


examination and 


grading the papers. 


an 


ogy, the mores of the teaching profession 
being what they are, few objected to this. 
Requests for additional tests far exceeded 
objections to using those offered. One 
teacher objected to the use of any sort of 
objective tests in high-school mathematies, 
on the ground that they did not test a 
student’s ability to work through the solu- 
tion of a complex problem. He also held 
that any bright student could do well on an 
objective test, even though he had not 
studied hard through the term, whereas a 
dull student could do well on an essay type 
test if he had studied hard but never would 
do well on an objective test no matter how 
hard he had studied. The first objection 
has some validity, but a teacher is expected 
to supplement the objective test with prob- 
lem-solving exercises through the term. 
Furthermore, there doubtless would be a 
high correlation between scores on objec- 
tive tests and on carefully scored essay 
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tests. The writer invited the objecting 
teacher to participate with him in an ex- 
periment on this point. The teacher was 
not interested in the project, but he never 
again objected to standard tests. The 
writer doubts the truth of the second argu- 
ment. What happens probably is that a 
teacher scores too generously the essay ex- 
amination of a dull but hard-working stu- 
dent. It is interesting to note that this 
teacher had completed most of the work for 
the doctorate in mathematics at a conserva- 
tive Eastern school but had never had an 
hour’s work in the field of education. His 
idea of teaching was to drill his class on 
problems chosen from college entrance ex- 
aminations. His students did as well on 
standard tests as those of most other teach- 
ers in the system. 

The classification cards bearing the con- 
tinuous test record of the elementary school 
pupils were in the schools, readily avail- 
able to the teachers. Some teachers used 
these records in studying their pupils, a 
few buried the cards so that they sometimes 
had trouble producing them on short notice. 
Those teachers who used the test records 
were the ones who utilized other methods of 
making adjustments to the pupils. Con- 
tinuous prodding probably would have 
caused the less active teachers to make more 
use of the test records. 

The high-school teachers displayed little 
interest in the test record of an individual, 
beyond some curiosity as to mental test 
ratings. They were, however, much inter- 
ested in the comparison of their classes with 
the norms. 

The superintendent and the laymen who 
had a voice in administration would have 
used the test results as evidence in cases 
where they were attempting to prove teach- 
ers inefficient. The writer managed to block 
this sort of thing almost completely, but 
left to themselves certain of the administra- 
tors would have used class median scores 
as a true measure of a teacher’s efficiency, 
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without considering any conditioning fac- 
tors—such as the intelligence level of the 
group, validity of the test, ete. 

Among the high-school principals there 
was a wide range of attitude toward tests. 
At one extreme was the principal who con- 
sidered any sort of objective testing, except 
that done by him, as reactionary and who 
placed the Declaration of Independence 
above Terman’s ‘‘The Measurement of In- 
telligence’’ as an authority on individual 
differences. Then there was the principal 
who never gave any evidence of knowing 
anything about testing but who would run 
his school on I.Q.’s. And at the other ex- 
treme came the principal who was consider- 
able of a test expert and who used test 
results intelligently in the educational and 
vocational guidance of his students. 


ADMINISTRATIVE USEs oF TEsT RESULTS 


‘Test records of the individual elementary 
school pupils were examined each year by 
supervisory officers as a check on grade 
placements. Failure of pupils with accept- 
able test records was not allowed, but it 
would have occurred now and then had it 
not been watched for. Children giving 
promise of being able to benefit by a special 
promotion were selected and given the 
advancement if teachers and _ parents 
agreed.? 

No consideration ever was given the case 
of a problem child referred to the adminis- 
trative officers until his cumulative test 
record had been examined. (This state- 
ment should not apply to certain of the 
secondary school officials.) The test record 
alone never told the whole story, but it 
usually formed an important part of the 
picture. It had the advantage of being 
quickly available, of being objective and of 












1 For a discussion of the effect on the pupils of 
twenty-five of these special promotions see ‘‘A 
Record of Twenty-five Special Promotions,’’ by 
Everett B. Sackett, to be published in The Elemen- 
tary School Journal. 
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tracing one aspect of behavior over a period 
of years. It was a policy of the system 
never to give to parents any information 
regarding mental test performance, but the 
profiles of achievement test results often 
were shown the parents of children having 
adjustment difficulties. Frequently the 
parents were more impressed than enlight- 
ened by these charts. 

As has already been indicated, little 
emphasis was put on the comparison of the 
test performance of the different schools or 
groups. Usually the data of the elementary 
school tests were not put in such form as to 
give easy comparisons of the different 
groups. Exceptions to this general rule 
were first grade reading results and changes 
in arithmetic computation during a year. 
It was felt that in these cases conditions 
were such that the data were indicative. 
Relative ability levels of the first grade 
groups were known and the children had 
had no previous training to complicate 
matters. In arithmetic computation the 
instruction was rather formal and the tests 
appeared highly valid; tabulations were 
made of gains during a year, not of levels. 
No formal action was taken on the results 
of these studies even in cases where a teach- 
er’s record was consistently poor, but the 
supervisor took cognizance of the situation. 

High-school test results were recorded in 
such a way that comparisons of the achieve- 
ment of various groups were easily made, 
but no action resulted from the variations 
thus shown. 

The test data kept as a routine matter 
afforded material for several research stud- 
ies. Some of these studies were of general 
enough interest to gain publication in na- 
tionally circulated journals. Others were 
of limited interest but valuable to the local 
administration. Two examples of the latter 
serve as illustrations: 

(1) Because of a unique situation affect- 
ing the vacation period of the residents of 
the community, a movement was started to 








change the dates of the summer vacation 
in such a way that it would have been im- 
possible for teachers to attend summer 
school. The administration argued that 
individuals wishing to return late to school 
in the fall could do so with small chance 
of suffering scholastically. Test records of 
pupils who had returned late aided in estab- 
lishing this before the public. 

(2) Complaint was made over the head 
of the superintendent that the teaching of 
American history was being neglected in 
the high schools. Examination of test rec- 
ords showed that for two years the high- 
school classes had been achieving a median 
on the Cooperative American History Test 
equal to the 60th percentile of the test 
norms. This fact, together with a list of 
the degrees held by the history teachers, 
proved sufficient to end the matter, which 
for a time threatened to cause the school 
administration much unpleasantness. It is 
granted that the superiority of the local 
students on this test was fortuitous, as far 
as this incident was concerned. Further- 
more, it is quite possible that this type of 
test measures the less important outcomes 
of history teaching. But the fact remains 
that the evidence of the test results was an 
important factor in stopping this contro- 
versy. 


EFFEcTs OF TESTING ON INSTRUCTION 


In judging the effect on instruction of the 
use of standard tests, we are on quaking 
ground. The writer has a feeling, but no 
direct evidence, that some teachers were 
influenced in their instructional emphasis 
by the knowledge that standard tests were 
to be given at the end of the year. This 
is not necessarily a bad thing in some sub- 
jects and with some tests. But it does make 
the test-maker the curriculum maker as well 
and is formalizing in its effect. 

The teachers of grade 4 and below com- 
plained because the arithmetic test key in- 
sisted that fractional answers be reduced to 
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lowest terms, and the local course of study 
did not call for the teaching of this until 
grade 5. To prevent teachers departing 
from the course of study on this point, the 
key was amended for local use to provide 
for counting right answers not reduced for 
pupils in grade 4 and below. This was not 
strictly according to Hoyle for the testing, 
but it saved the teaching. 

The social science part of the battery 
achievement test used was almost entirely 
confined to the traditional history, geogra- 
phy and civics of the United States. This 
did not prevent the construction and use of 
an integrated social science course of study 
in the elementary grades, including a year 
during which there was only incidental 
study of the United States. 

A high-school language teacher objected 
to the use of a certain test in her field 
because it laid too little stress on grammar. 
In fact, she said it was so bad that any one 
who could talk this language could score 
high on the test whether he knew any gram- 
mar or not! But the fact that her students 
were faced with this test year after year did 
not swerve her from her grammar drill. 
The influence of standard tests is not always 
on the side of tradition. 

A high-school science teacher of excep- 
tional ability thought that he should teach 
physics and chemistry by showing their 
effect on modern civilization, particularly 
industry. His method did not eall for 
much practice in equation balancing and 
similar busy work. But his students got 
many things that some engineering schools 
do not give their students. They also got 
much up-to-the-minute science that had not 
found its way into the standard tests. The 

students didn’t do so well on the tests, but 
that did not discourage the teacher because 
he knew the reason. He had such a reputa- 
tion as a slave-driving savant that the 
administration accepted his explanation 
readily. 

The use of standard tests probably does 
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often keep teaching traditional and formal. 
So do text-books and unimaginative teach- 
ers and supervisors. 


CoNCLUSION 


The writer’s experience leads him to look 
upon standard tests as a useful tool in edu- 


cation. Harm is possible, as it is with the 
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automobile. But so is good. With unintel- 
ligent supervision and teaching, the possi- 
bility of harm becomes a probability. But 
under such guidance the poor child is cast 
upon the mercies of providence anyway, 
and he perhaps is no worse off being drilled 
for standard tests than being drilled for 
something else. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


AN ENGLISH VILLAGE COLLEGE 

AccorDING to an article in the London Times, 
the Cambridgeshire Education Committee have 
decided, subject to confirmation by the County 
Council, to accept an offer of £1,200 so that the 
village college projected for Histon may be de- 
signed as a model educational building and com- 
munity eenter. The village college at Histon 
will follow the general lines of that at Sawton, 
opened in 1930, and the two institutions, one 
now being erected at Bottisham and the other 
about to be built at Linton. 

Histon Village College will be housed on a 
site of 12 aeres of parkland presented by Chivers 
and Sons, Limited. The institution will provide 
a senior school for Histon and a number of sur- 
rounding villages and will, in addition, serve as 
a center of adult education and recreation for 
this portion of the Cambridgeshire countryside. 
Apart from the large hall, classrooms, gymna- 
sium, workshops, laboratory and warden’s house, 
there will be accommodation specially set aside 
for adult education, including a lecture hall, li- 
brary, common room and canteen. The village 
college will, therefore, provide a home for all 
the services of the Education Committee and the 
County Council (the senior school for the area, 
adult and agricultural education, medical ser- 
vices, county library and juvenile employment 
and insurance), and also for the activities of the 
various voluntary bodies and committees of the 
countryside, and its playing fields will be avail- 
able to local athletic elubs. 

The offer of £1,200 is made, on behalf of a 
body of subseribers, by Professor W. G. Con- 
stable, Slade professor of fine art in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge; Charles Holden, vice-presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of British Architects 





and architect for the new buildings of the Uni- 
versity of London; J. M. Keynes; C. H. Reilly, 
formerly professor of architecture in the Univer- 
sity of Liverpool, and J. Craven Pritchard. The 
offer is made on condition that the building, 
which will cost about £20,000, should be planned 
and designed as a model of its kind, and on con- 
dition that for this purpose the design is en- 
trusted to the architectural firm of Messrs. Max- 
well Fry and Walter Gropius. The signatories, 
in their letter, refer to the fact that the London 
County Council has consented to allow one of 
its schools to be designed as a model school by 
an outside architect nominated by the Council 
for Art and Industry appointed by the president 
of the Board of Trade; this school will be an 
urban school and it is most important in their 
view that the schools of rural England should 
have an equal advantage. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


THE School of Architecture, the School of 
Landseape Architecture and the School of City 
Planning of Harvard University are to be united 
in a new division to be called the Graduate 
School of Design. Professor Joseph F. Hudnut, 
who went from Columbia University to Harvard 
University as dean of the Faculty of Architee- 
ture and chairman of the council of the School 
of Architecture, will be dean of the new school 
and chairman of the department of architecture. 
Professor Bremer W. Pond will be chairman of 
the department of landscape architecture and 
Professor Henry V. Hubbard will be chairman 
of the department of regional planning. 

Professor Hudnut says of the new arrange- 


ment: 
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Architecture, landscape architecture and re- 
gional planning are professions concerned with the 
arranging and shaping of materials. In each a 
definite technology of structure, intended primarily 
for use, is developed in such a way as to afford 
esthetic satisfactions. Not only the objectives of 
these professions and their relations to human en- 
vironment are essentially the same, but their basie 
processes, as well, are identical. It seems logical, 
therefore, to include the fundamental preparation 
for all in the curricula of one school. 

It is felt that students in each of the professions 
will be greatly benefited by an early association 
with students in allied fields. This will be true 
not only in their first years of professional study, 
when the instruction will be more or less the same 
for all students in the school, but also in the later 
part of their training, when their studies will be- 
come more specialized. By making clear in the 
first years the fundamental unity of intention in 
the work of the different groups and by encourag- 
ing a continued collaboration in the later years, 
the understanding of the student—both in respect 
to his own art and to its relation with the asso- 
ciated arts—will be broadened and deepened. 


REVISION OF THE GROUP SYSTEM AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 

A COMPLETE revision of the “group system” 
of the various departments in the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences at the University of 
Kansas has been completed and will become 
effective with the class graduating in June, 1940. 

Under a group system in effect for twenty 
years or more, the twenty-six departments were 
arranged in eight more or less related groups. 
Each student was required to take at least five 
hours of work in at least six of the first eight 
of the groups. (The ninth was a miscellaneous 
group.) 

By the new group system, the number of 
groups is reduced to four, including a miscel- 
laneous group that contains several departments 
whose work is classed as “professional,” and 
may be offered for the A.B. degree in a limited 
number of hours. The three principal groups 
are subdivided into two or more fields, and the 
student is required, if he would receive an A.B. 
degree, to take at least 20 hours in each of the 
three groups, and of the 20, at least 15 must 
be taken in his freshman or sophomore year. 
Moreover, at least five hours of the 15 must be 
taken in at least two of the fields. 
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Group I has in Field A the departments of 
English language and literature, journalism and 
speech and dramatic art. Field B_ contains 
Latin and Greek, Germanic languages, Romance 
languages, Spanish. 

Group II, Field A, history; Field B, eeo- 
nomics, political science and sociology; Field C, 
philosophy, psychology. 

Group III, Field A, chemistry, physics and 
astronomy, geology, biochemistry; Field B, 
botany, bacteriology, entomology, zoology, phys- 
ics, anatomy; Field C, mathematics. 

(Biochemistry. may apply in either Field A 
or Field B.) 

Group IV—home economics (some courses 
from which may be applied in other groups), 
religion, design, drawing and painting, music, 
military science and tactics, physical education. 

Former requirements of 124 hours for gradu- 
ation remain as before, at least 120 hours being 
in academie subjects, and not more than four 
Students are required to 
maintain a grade-point average equivalent to 
“C” grade, in which “A” is for marked excel- 
lenee and “D” is barely passing. 

Students at the end of their sophomore year 
elect a “major,” which may not exceed 40 hours, 
and may not be less than 20. The major depart- 
ment may prescribe only 25 hours of the major 
work, 

A maximum of 25 hours is allowed in depart- 
ments other than the major of the student; the 
maximum in a field of one department is 60, 
and the maximum in any group is 80 hours. 
All students are required to take at least one 
laboratory course, and at least one course in 
literature, English or foreign. All graduates 
are required to present 10 hours of some foreign 
language, or, if presenting two units of high- 
school foreign language, have it validated by 
passing a proficiency examination in the reading 
of ordinary prose of that language. 


in physieal education. 


THE INTER-DIVISIONAL PLAN AT 
REED COLLEGE 

Tue faculty of Reed College has approved 
an administrative arrangement known as the 
inter-divisional plan to facilitate upperclass 
courses of study cutting across the divisions 
into which the work of the college now falls. 
At present these divisions are history and social 
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sciences, literature and languages, mathematics 
and natural sciences, and philosophy, psychol- 
ogy and education. Students have heretofore 
done their upper class work under the immediate 
supervision of a single division, but the college 
recognized that this arrangement may not al- 
ways best serve the student’s educational pur- 
pose or recognize sufficiently his individual bent. 
It has therefore provided for the creation of a 
supervising faculty committee representing two 
or more divisions which will direct the upper- 
class programs of those electing to graduate 
ander the inter-divisional plan. 

The departure approved by the faculty in- 
volves no basic change in the educational policy 
of the college and does not modify in any way 
the requirements that all Reed College graduates 
must complete in their senior year an indepen- 
dent investigation of a high order, the results 
of which are incorporated in the bachelor of 
arts thesis. This “thesis” requirement which 
has had wide interpretation in the past may 
now be met “by any project approved by the 
special faculty committee as forming an integral 
part of the student’s program and adequately 
testing his powers of organization and indepen- 
dent work.” This might include an unusual ex- 
hibit in the field of physies, organized, displayed 
and reported upon; or the construction of a 
group of models in higher geometry for instrue- 
tional use. While work of this type has been 
recognized in the past, the new administrative 
procedure is devised to encourage originality 
and widen the scope of thesis projects. 

The plan is designed to be serviceable to stu- 
dents entering such professions as journalism 
and law where a broader background is fre- 
quently desirable in social sciences, natural sci- 
ences, history and psychology than is possible 
under a plan for concentration in one field. 


BICENTENNIAL CAMPAIGN OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

Pans for a bicentennial campaign, in which 
the University of Pennsylvania will seek the sum 
of $6,400,000 to meet the general needs of the 
university, and an additional sum of $6,100,000 
for the support of special projects, have been 
approved by the trustees. The campaign will 
begin in the fall of this year and will be brought 
to a close before the university celebrates its 
two hundredth anniversary in 1940. 
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As enumerated by President Gates, the most 
pressing general needs of the university and the 
specific sums which will be sought to meet them 
are: 


Endowment for improvement of teaching in the 
undergraduate schools and in the Graduate School, 
$3,600,000. 

Endowment for improvement of teaching and re- 
search in the professional schools, $800,000. 

General university endowment, $2,000,000. 


The following are the special projects in- 
cluded : 


Adaptation of the Valley Forge property as a 
supplemental campus of the university upon an ex- 
perimental basis, $600,000. 

Extension of undergraduate and graduate schol- 
arship and fellowship offerings, $1,000,000. 

Improvement of physical facilities through the 
construction and endowment of 

a. A new building for the department of chem- 
istry, $2,000,000. 

b. A new building for the university libray, 
$2,000,000. 

Maintenance of the research work of the Univer- 
sity Museum and improvement of its facilities for 
housing its scientific collections, $500,000. 


The planning committee, which will function 
in the future as the Bicentennial Fund Planning 
Committee, has as its chairman Robert T. Me- 
Cracken, attorney of Philadelphia, who is an 
alumnus and an associate trustee of the univer- 
sity. Other members include: President Gates, 
Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, provost, George A. 
Brakeley, Dr. George Wm. McClelland and Dr. 
Alfred Stengel, vice-presidents of the univer- 
sity; F. Corlies Morgan, treasurer; Dr. Joseph 
H. Willits, dean of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce; Sydney E. Martin, 
president of the General Alumni Society; Jus- 
tice Horace Stern, John B. Thayer, Robert 
Dechert, George Stuart Patterson and H. 
Birchard Taylor, trustees of the university; 
Charles J. Miel, general manager of the fund 
and secretary of the committee, and others. 


THE HENRY FORD SCHOOLS 
Besipes being the world’s largest automobile 
factory, the eleven-hundred acre Rouge plant of 
the Ford Motor Company at Dearborn, Mich., is 
a school campus for more than 4,400 students in 
regular attendance at instruction classes. The 
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students are all voluntary pupils in trade and 
apprentice school courses. 

With its newest unit now in the fourth quarter 
of its first year, the “school system” at present 
consists of three units. These are the Henry 
Ford Trade School, the Training School for 
high-school the Apprentice 
School. All three serve the two-fold purpose of 
affording the students an opportunity to become 


graduates and 


proficient at a trade and providing the factory 
with trained recruits for highly skilled work and 
eventually for foremen’s positions. 

The Training School for high-school graduates 
Opened in 
June, 1935, it has had almost its capacity en- 


is the newest of the three units. 
rolment of 200 students per quarter throughout 
the The 
course in tool and die work, auto mechanics, 
electrical work, metallurgy and similar subjects, 
enabling the student to select the work in which 
At the end of the three 
months, he becomes a regular employee and 
the Apprentice 


year. school offers a three-months 


he is most proficient. 
may continue his work in 
School. 

The Apprentice School is open to all em- 
ployees and to graduates of both the Training 
School and the Trade School. 
has an enrolment of about 2,500 students. All 
attend week. 
Courses are offered in electricity, steam engineer- 
ing, metallurgy and metallography, and those 
who show exceptional ability are given special 
attention in shop work. It is largely from 
these trained men that the company’s foremen 


At present, it 


these one or more e¢lasses each 


and specialty men are selected. 

The Henry Ford Trade School, which has its 
quarters within the plant, is for boys from 12 to 
Its enrolment, made up largely 
of boys from needy families, at present is 1,700. 


18 years of age. 


The school has a four-year course, alternating 
Its li- 
brary, study rooms and shops cover more than 
three acres of floor space, and include equipment 
worth $2,000,000. 
celebrate its twentieth anniversary. 


study classes with practical shop work. 


The school this year will 


In both the Trade School and the Training 
School, students are paid during their training 
Owing to the numerous applications 
for admission, eligibility for these schools is 


periods. 


limited to boys and high-school graduates living 
in Detroit and vicinity. 
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THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS AT NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 
ForEIGN newspaper correspondents, _ legis- 
lators and world peace leaders will step into the 
roles of professors at Northwestern University 
for two weeks this summer to direct a series of 
courses at the Mid-West Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations. The institute, sponsored by 
the university, the American Friends Service 
Committee and a committee of Evanston citizens, 

will be held from June 22 to July 3. 

Students enrolling in the courses will study 
under teachers of such diverse backgrounds as 
Toyohiko Kagawa, Japan’s Christian leader; 
Senator James P. Pope, of Idaho; T. Z. Koo, 
missionary leader in China; Frederick W. Nor- 
wood, minister of the City Temple in London; 
Norman Thomas, Socialist candidate for Presi- 
dent, and John Emlyn Williams, Berlin corre- 
spondent for The Christian Science Monitor. 

Dr. Kagawa and Dr. Norwood will direct a 
course in “Ethical Powers and Non-Violence,” 
Senator Pope a class in “Democracy and Inter- 
national Cooperation,” Dr. Koo one on “Tension 
in the Orient” and Dr. Williams one on “The 
European Turmoil.” 

Fourteen staff members in all will conduct the 
courses. Others inelude Julien Bryan, lecturer 
and traveler; Garfield V. Cox, professor of eco- 
nomies at the University of Chicago; Heber 
Harper, professor of education at Columbia 
University; Ernest Fremont Tittle, minister of 
the First Methodist Church of Evanston; Walter 
W. Van Kirk, chairman of the National Peace 
Conference; Charles S. Johnson, professor of 
sociology at Fisk University, and William Mont- 
gomery McGovern, associate professor of politi- 
cal science at Northwestern University. 

Among other courses to be offered will be 
“The Economie Foundations of World Peace,” 
“The Schools and International Relations,” “Re- 
sourees, Techniques and Community Problems” 
and “The Interracial Factors in World Peace.” 

E. Raymond Wilson, associate secretary of the 
peace section of the American Friends Service 
Committee, will serve as dean of the institute. 
“Our primary purpose in organizing the insti- 
tute,” he said, “is to make available to college 
students, teachers, ministers and club leaders an 
accurate factual basis in regard to international 
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relations, in order that they may better meet the 
crowing demand for knowledge of world affairs.” 

This will be the fifth year that the institute has 
been held at Northwestern University. Last year 
its membership was drawn from twenty states, 
twenty religious groups and more than fifty 
civie organizations. 


THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL MEETING OF 
THE SOCIETY OF SIGMA XI 

THE National Society of Sigma Xi will cele- 
brate its semi-centennial at Cornell University 
on June 19 and 20, as a part of the summer meet- 
ings of the American Association for the Ad- 
vaneement of Science to be held in Rochester 
and Ithaca from June 16 to 20. The Alumni 
Committee proposes to establish an endowment 
fund of not less than $50,000, the income of 
which shall be used as “grants-in-aid of re- 
search.” 

This is an expansion of the movement in which 
Sigma Xi alumni members and associates have 
been engaged since 1921. In that fifteen-year 
period, between 500 and 600 individuals have 
contributed an average of $2,000 annually, which 
has been distributed in modest grants-in-aid to a 
total of seventy workers in science. 

The program is as follows: 

Friday Afternoon, June 19 

Greetings from Cornell University. 

Greetings from the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, President Conklin. 
Response from the president of Sigma Xi, Dr. W. 

F. Durand. 

A Brief History of Sigma Xi, Edward Ellery. 

Address: ‘‘The Service of Sigma Xi in the Uni- 
versities of the Future,’’ Dr. Karl T. Compton, 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

Friday Evening, June 19 

The Semi-centennial Dinner. 

Address: ‘‘Seience and the Rational Animal,’’ Dr. 
Max Mason, the Rockefeller Foundation. 

Saturday Morning, June 20 

Presentation of the Semi-centennial Prizes. 

Address: ‘‘Research and Nerves,’’ Dr. Willis R. 
Whitney, vice-president of the General Electric 
Company, in charge of research. 

Address: ‘‘ Accomplishments and the Future of the 
Biological Sciences,’’ Professor Frank R. Lillie, 
University of Chicago. 

Unveiling of the Semi-centennial Memorial Tablet. 
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IN HONOR OF DR. MURRAY BARTLETT 


Atumni of Hobart and William Smith Col- 
leges came from all parts of the United States 
on May 25 to pay their tribute of love and 
respect to Dr. Murray Bartlett, president of the 
two colleges for the past seventeen years, as he 
earried on the duties of his office for the last 
time. 

Dr. Bartlett’s resignation as president, an- 
nounced last year, becomes effective on May 31. 
He will be succeeded this summer by Dr. Wil- 
liam Alfred Eddy, professor of English at Dart- 
mouth College, although Dr. Eddy will not be 
formally inaugurated until October 2. 

President Bartlett led his last academic pro- 
cession across the Hobart campus and under the 
stately elms to the quiet grove south of Coxe 
Hall, where he personally presented diplomas to 
sixty members of the Hobart class and thirty 
members of the William Smith class. 

As the guest of honor at the luncheon of the 
Associate Alumni of Hobart College, following 
the commencement exercises, Dr. Bartlett was 
cited by the alumni council for conspicuous 
service to the college and named one of its great 
presidents. Dr. Alan Valentine, president of 
the University of Rochester, paid him the tribute 
of William Smith College, and Harper Sibley, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, spoke of him as “one who had 
earned the love and respect of the nation.” Tele- 
grams were read from alumni who were unable 
to be present and messages of respect for his 
accomplishments and regret at his retirement 
were received from President Roosevelt, Gov- 
ernor Lehman and other distinguished men. 

Dr. Robert E. Doran, president of the alumni, 
announced the establishment of the Murray 
Bartlett Foundation fund that was raised exclu- 
sively by friends and admirers to be added to 
the college’s endowment to memorialize President 
Bartlett’s career. A souvenir booklet was also 
presented to him in which were bound letters 
from alumni telling him what his friendship, his 
kindly advice and his gift for leadership had 
meant to each of them personally. 

Following the luncheon, Dr. Bartlett and Mrs. 
Bartlett received their friends in their final re- 
ception in the president’s house.—C. E. O. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Grorce H. DENNY, since 1912 president 
of the University of Alabama, has presented his 
resignation to take effect on July 1. 

Dr. Paut S. Havens, professor of English at 
Seripps College, Claremont, Calif., has been 
elected president of the Wilson College for Wo- 
men at Chambersburg, Pa. He will succeed Dr. 
Ethelbert D. Warfield, who has been president 
since 1915 and who has now reached the age of 
Dr. Havens is a graduate of 
Princeton University. He studied three years as 
a Rhodes scholar at Oxford. For a time he was 
an instructor at Princeton and for the past five 


seventy-five years. 


years has held the professorship of English at 
Seripps College. 

Dr. LEon H. SwEetuLanp, pastor of the First 
Methodist Church of McPherson, Kansas, has 
been elected president of Dakota Wesleyan Uni- 
versity to succeed Dr. Earl A. Roadman, who 
recently resigned to become president of Morn- 
ingside College, Sioux City, Iowa. 

THE Rev. Dr. JoHN ALEXANDER Mackay, of 
Summit, N. J., secretary of the foreign depart- 
ment of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, has been elected president of the Princeton 
Theological Seminary. He succeeds the Rev. 
Dr. J. Ross Stevenson, who has resigned with 
the title emeritus after serving as president for 
twenty-two years. 

Dr. GeorGeE GRAFTON WILSON, professor of 
international law at Harvard University since 
1910, will retire from the Harvard faculty in 
September with the title of professor emeritus. 


Dr. Cuiive Day, Sterling professor of political 
economy at Yale University and a member of the 
faculty for thirty-six years, will retire in June. 
Dr. Day has been director of graduate work in 
economics and secretary of the Yale College 
faculty. 

Dr. Roscor C. E. Brown has been named pro- 
fessor emeritus of journalism at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Professor Brown, who for six years was 
managing editor of The New York Tribune, has 
been a member of the faculty since 1914. 


Sir Percy NuNN will retire at the end of this 
term from the principalship of the London In- 


stitute of Education, formerly the London Day 
Training College. His successor will be Fred 
Clarke, who has taught at Hartley College, Cape 
Town, and at MeGill University. He has been 
acting recently as adviser to overseas students 
at the institute. 


Proressor Harry P. BurDEN, of the depart- 
ment of civil engineering at Tufts College, has 
been appointed dean of the School of Engineer- 
ing. He succeeds George P. Bacon, who has 
resigned. Frederick H. Crabtree, instructor in 
the department of civil engineering, has been 
named assistant dean, to succeed Professor 
Jamison R. Harrison, who has become head of 
the department of physics. 


PROFESSOR WERNER W. JAEGER, of Berlin, and 
Professor Kurt Latte, of Gottingen, have been 
appointed members of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Dr. Jaeger, a Greek scholar, 
is at present senior professor of classical philol- 
ogy at the University of Berlin. He is also di- 
rector of the Institute for Classical Antiquity in 
Berlin. Two years ago he delivered the Sather 
Lectures at the University of California. Pro- 
fessor Jaeger will begin his tenure at Chicago 
in October, following his lecture at the Harvard 
Tercentenary program in September. Professor 
Kurt Latte, who until recently held the principal 
chair in Latin at the University of Gottingen, 
has been appointed visiting professor of Latin, 
beginning on October 1. Dr. David Slight, elin- 
ical professor of psychiatry at McGill Univer- 
sity, has been appointed professor of psychiatry. 


Proressor Harvey H. Davis has been named 
acting chairman of the department of education 
at the Ohio State University and Professor 
James F. Fullington chairman of the depart- 
ment of English. Both departments have been 
conducted under executive committees for some 
time. Professor Fullington has been executive 
secretary of the department of English. Pro- 
fessor Davis was for seven years superintendent 
of schools in various cities and for four years 
was director of the division of records and sta- 
tisties in St. Louis, Mo. In 1928 he went to 
Ohio State University as assistant professor of 
school administration. 
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Dr. Horatio SMITH, chairman of the depart- 
ment of Romance languages and literature at 
Brown University, has been appointed head of 
the department of French at Columbia Univer- 
sity. He will sueceed Dr. Henri Miller, who 
will devote his time to research. Other changes 
include the appointment of Professor Frederic 
(+. Hoffherr as chairman of the Barnard section 
of the department, succeeding Professor Louis 
A. Loiseaux, who will be on leave of absence 
next year. 


Dr. Paut B. Jacosson, now director of sec- 
ondary education at Hibbing, Minn., has been 
appointed principal of the University High 
School of the University of Chicago, assistant 
dean of the college and assistant professor of 
education. He sueceeds Dr. Arthur K. Loomis, 
who was recently appointed superintendent of 
schools at Shaker Heights, Ohio. Dr. Jacobson 
is a graduate of the University of Iowa and has 
served as head of the junior-senior high school at 
Austin, Minn., and as director of the junior and 
senior high schools and of the junior college at 
Hibbing. He will teach at Syracuse University 
during the summer. 


Dr. Cuirrorp P. Lyons, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, has been appointed head of the 
department of English at the University of 
Florida. He will succeed Dr. James M. Farr, 
who resigned two years ago on account of ill- 
ness. 


Dr. Donatp E. Tops, of the department of 
teacher training at Iowa Wesleyan College at 
Mount Pleasant, has been appointed principal 
of the Monroe School, Omaha, and assistant pro- 
fessor of observation and practice teaching at 
the Municipal University of Omaha. 


THE following promotions in the Harvard fac- 
ulty have been announced: Dr. Gordon W. All- 
port, from assistant professor to associate pro- 
fessor of psychology; Dr. Philip Drinker, from 
associate professor to professor of industrial 
hygiene; and Jacob P. Den Hartog, from assis- 
tant professor to associate professor of applied 
mechanies. 

Rosert K. Fox, of Bethany College, will suc- 
ceed Professor Paul H. Fall in the department 
of chemistry of Hiram College. Professor Fall 
resigned recently to accept a position at Wil- 
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liams College. During the last two years he has 
served the municipality of Hiram as its mayor. 


Dr. Wittiam M. McGovern, associate pro- 
fessor of political science at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, is acting as a lecturer on government 
at Harvard during the current half-year in place 
of Dr. Max Lerner, who recently received leave 
of absence so that he might become editor of 
Nation. 


Dr. Rupert MACLAURIN, instructor in business 
economies at Harvard University, son of the late 
Dr. Richard C. Maclaurin, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology from 
1909 to 1920, has become a member of the 
department of economics and social science of 
the institute. 


CapTaIN RoBert ENGLAND, who has for some 
time past been director of the agriculture and 
colonization branch of the Canadian National 
Railways, has accepted an appointment as asso- 
ciate professor of economics and director of 
university extension work in the University of 
British Columbia. 


JAMES SAMUEL ATKINS, of New York, has 
been awarded the F. Augustus Schermerhorn 
traveling fellowship of the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Architecture for 1936. The fel- 
lowship, open to graduates of the school within 
the past ten years, carries a stipend of $1,700 
for study abroad. The Schermerhorn competi- 
tion called for designs of a progressive country 
day school “especially adapted to the new edu- 
cation, which is based on complete time-freedom 
for the children.” 


Dr. ANDREW FLEMING WEstT, from 1901 until 
his retirement with the title emeritus in 1928 
dean of the Graduate School of Princeton Uni- 
versity, celebrated his eighty-third birthday on 
May 17. Dr. West became Giger professor of 
Latin in 1883. 


THE Leslie Dana Medal, awarded annually 
“for outstanding achievement in the prevention 
of blindness,” was presented on May 9, at a 
dinner given by the St. Louis Society for the 
Blind, to Dr. John M. Wheeler, professor of 
ophthalmology and director of the Ophthal- 
mologie Institute at the Medical Center of Co- 
lumbia University. The annual award of the 
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society is made on recommendation of the Na- 
tional Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 


THE Massachusetts Horticultural Society has 
awarded a silver medal to Rufus W. Stimson, 
supervisor of agricultural education in Massa- 
chusetts, for his work during twenty-five years 
of service in stimulating the study of agricul- 
ture. 

JuvGe Frank H. Hiscock, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of Cornell University, reached 
his eightieth birthday on April 16. He was 
honored by a surprise banquet of the Cornell 
Club of Syracuse the night before, and the next 
day a large silver bow] filled with eighty red and 
white roses was delivered to his home as the 
birthday remembrance of his fellow members on 
the board of trustees. Judge Hiscock has been 
continuously a member of the board since 1901, 
following a five-year term as alumni trustee. 


CuarLes H. VospurGu, principal of the Ja- 
maica, New York, High School, was given a tes- 
timonial dinner in honor of forty years of service 
by the Alumni Association of the school on May 
23. Among the guests were: Dr. Dixon Ryan 
Fox, president of Union College; George J. 
Ryan, formerly president of the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York City; Superintendent Camp- 
bell, Associate Superintendent John S. Roberts, 
Dr. Eugene A. Colligan, president of Hunter 
College, and George U. Harvey, borough presi- 
dent of Queens. 

Miss MarGueriTe Hearsey, principal-elect of 
Abbot Academy, Boston, was recently the guest 
of honor at a tea and reception at the school to 
be introduced to trustees, faculty and patrons. 
Miss Hearsey at present is acting dean and pro- 
fessor at Hollins College in Virginia. She is to 
take up her new work in June. 

Proressor Cuarues KE. Rusu, associate libra- 
rian of Yale University, will serve as the official 
American delegate to the meeting of the Inter- 
national Library Committee, the executive body 
of the International Federation of Library Asso- 
ciations, to be held in Warsaw, Poland, from 
May 31 to June 2. Mr. Rush will represent the 
American Library Association at the conference. 
After its close he will make an investigation for 
American librarians of the microphoto-copying 
methods of reproducing manuscripts and rare 
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books now in use in Austria, Germany, France, 
Belgium, Holland and England. 


PrResIpDENT Karu T. Compton, of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and Dr. Payson 
Smith, lecturer in the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, formerly Massachusetts Commis- 
sioner of Education, have accepted invitations 
to speak at the educational conference which 
will be held on October 16 and 17 at Antioch 
College, opening a national celebration in honor 
of Horace Mann. Presentation to the college of 
a bronze statue of Horace Mann will be made. 
The general subject of the conference will be 
“The Function of Education in a Democracy.” 


Dr. Joun Dewey will lecture at the summer 
session of the Utah State Agricultural College 
during the week of July 6. Other lecturers dur- 
ing the session will include Dr. Richard Foster 
Flint, of Yale University; Dr. Ralph H. Lutz, 
of Stanford University, and Dr. Hollis Dann, of 
New York City. 

Dr. Roscoe Pounp, dean of the faculty of 
law at Harvard University, will give the gradu- 
ate school convocation address at Brown Uni- 
versity on June 13. His subject will be “The 
Place of Higher Learning in American Life.” 


Dr. Orro Heuer, dean of the school of 
graduate studies, who retires this June as head 
of the department of German at Washington 
University (St. Louis), will deliver the com- 
mencement address on June 9. 


Dr. Epwarp Morgan Lewis, president of the 
University of New Hampshire since 1927, died 
on May 23 at the age of sixty-three years. 


Dr. Ricnarp JAMES Horatio GorrHeEIL, pro- 
fessor of Semitic languages at Columbia Univer- 
sity for forty-nine years, died on May 22. He 
was seventy-three years old. 


Rosert JACKSON Ray, associate professor of 
economics at Northwestern University, died on 
May 17. He was fifty-two years old. 


Dr. George A. Hoapuey, since 1888 until his 
retirement with the title emeritus in 1914 pro- 
fessor of physies at Swarthmore College, died 
on May 18 at the age of eighty-seven years. 


JosepH H. Wank, formerly superintendent of 
Public School Districts 25 and 26 in the Bronx, 
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New York City, died on May 20 at the age of 
seventy-four years. 


Tue fiftieth annual convention of the Associa- 
tion of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
will be held at Houston, Texas, on November 16, 
17 and 18. 


Ar Teachers College, Columbia University, 
during the summer session under the auspices of 
the department of secondary education, three 
luncheon conferences will be held on “Youth in 
the Secondary Schools.” Professor Briggs will 
be chairman. At the luncheon on Tuesday, July 
14, Professor Ben D. Wood, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, will speak on “The 
Cooperative Test Service.” On Wednesday, 
July 22, Professor Wilford M. Aikin, of the 
Ohio State University, will speak on “The Pro- 
gressive Edueation Association Eight-Year Ex- 
periment,” and on Tuesday, August 4, Dr. Owen 
R. Lovejoy will speak on “The American Youth 
Commission.” 


Members of Sigma Delta Epsilon, graduate 
women’s scientifie fraternity, are invited to meet 
at breakfast at Todd Union Cafeteria at the 
University of Rochester on the morning of 
Thursday, June 18, at 7:45 a. m. Members are 
asked to register for the breakfast at the regis- 
tration desk. 


THE second National Conference on College 
Hygiene will be held in Washington, D. C., from 
December 28 to 31. 


THE Senate has passed a vocational education 
bill ealling for an expenditure of more than 
$14,000,000 a year by the Federal Government. 
The bill, which was introduced by Senator Wal- 
ter F. George, of Georgia, and supported by 
Majority Leader Joseph T. Robinson, of Ar- 
kansas, authorizes an annual appropriation of 
$12,000,000 to be distributed among the states 
on a matching basis, in proportion. In addition 
it authorizes $1,200,000 a year to be allotted to 
the payment of salaries and travel expenses of 
vocational teachers, and $1,000,000 a year to be 
allotted to the preparation of teachers and su- 
pervisors. 


AN appropriation of $3,354,722 has been 
made by the Rockefeller Foundation and the 
General Education Board to the University of 
Chicago for the Oriental Institute. The sum 


of $1,354,722 represents the unexpended balance 
of a ten-year grant made by the two foundations 
in 1928 to finance expeditions in the Near East. 
The other $2,000,000 is a new gift, which may 
be used for such purposes as the institute and 
the university may determine. 


A BEQUEST of $400,000 has been left by the 
late Willard A. Lalor to establish a foundation 
the income of which will be devoted to awards 
in support of purely scientific research and for 
fellowships in specified fields. It is reported 
that the first awards will be for five professor- 
ship and fellowship grants of $2,500 each. They 
are designed to give recognition to mature schol- 
ars of demonstrated ability. 


A scHoLaArsHiP fund of $104,000 for the aid 
of students of architecture resident in the United 
States and Canada has been received from the 
estate of the late Edward Langley, architect of 
Seranton, Pa., by the American Institute of 
Architects. According to the terms of the will 
the principal shall be invested and shall be main- 
tained in perpetuity, and the income to be de- 
rived therefrom shall be used for scholarship 
purposes and particularly in the aid of students, 
residents of the United States and Canada, in 
the study of architecture, the fund to be ad- 
ministered by a committee to be appointed by 
the Board of Directors of The American Insti- 
tute of Architects, from the Board of Directors. 


A COLLECTION of 12,000 phonograph records, 
including songs, oratorios, cantatas, concertos, 
sonatas, symphonies and operas, has been pre- 
sented to the University of Pennsylvania’s de- 
partment of music by Mrs. Jacob Singer of 
Philadelphia, as a memorial to her son, Dr. God- 
frey F. Singer, who was an assistant instructor 
in English at the university. The collection will 
be placed in the School of Fine Arts Building 
for the use of students of music, and will be 
known as the “Godfrey F. Singer Memorial Col- 
lection of Recorded Music.” 


THE Charles Lathrop Pack Trust has made 
available to Cornell University three thousand 
dollars to be used in supporting one or more 
fellowships in the field of nature education at the 
graduate level. Portions of this fund are to be 
used in financing travel incident to the studies 
which presumably will center about the growth 
of conservation education and the problems asso- 
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ciated with its introduction in the school pro- 
gram. Candidates should be well qualified in 
allied sciences as well as in the professional field 
and presumably should be persons with teaching 
experience and at least a year of graduate work. 
Inquiries should be addressed to Professor KE. L. 
Palmer, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Ap- 
pointments may be made by July 1. 


Tue U. S. Public Health Service has estab- 
lished an Office of Public Health Education, 
under Assistant Surgeon-General Lewis R. 
Thompson, chief of the Division of Scientific 
Research. According to the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, the purpose is to 
carry out experimental studies in health eduea- 
tion. Its initial activities will embrace the train- 
ing and instruction of young commissioned offi- 
cers of the service; special instruction for 
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educators, health officers and sanitarians from 
state health departments and from health de- 
partments of foreign countries and for other 
eligible persons; the making of studies of edu- 
cational methods employed in various health 
agencies and in other fields of education, with 
a view to adapting the methods to its own pur- 
poses, and to developing new and improved 
methods; the making of experimental studies in 
mass adult education, through the use of the 
radio for the purpose of evaluating various 
methods of radio education; the filing of perma- 
nent records of available material, to be a re- 
pository of authoritative information in the field 
of health education; preparation of a bulletin 
of eurrent health information, primarily for the 
personnel of the service. The first copy of this 
bulletin, entitled The Health Officer, has made 
its appearance with the May issue. 


DISCUSSION 


HOW COLLEGES CULTIVATE SOCIAL 
IDEALS 

Two hundred and seventy-five colleges have 
reported, during the current academic year, the 
means they are utilizing to cultivate social ideals 
on the part of their students. These data were 
received in response to an inquiry undertaken 
because of the diverse opinions on character 
training which have appeared in published com- 
ments. It was hoped that a cross section of 
views might reveal greater unanimity than is 
implied in these comments, which, in the nature 
of the case, are rather highly selective. 

There is ample evidence that college authori- 
ties wish to increase the social idealism of stu- 
dents. There is little evidence that they have 
agreed on any particular materials or methods 
as preeminently effective. If there are certain 
agencies which tend to inculeate altruism there 
ean be little doubt that college officials wish to 
know them. The findings of this inquiry may, 
therefore, be of interest to all who are concerned 
with higher education and who believe that social 
ideals, as well as knowledge and efficiency, are 
imperative goals. 

The questionnaire included no check list, in 
the hope that spontaneous suggestions would 
provide the truest reflection of policy. Is there 
some single agency recognized by educators in 
general as outstanding in its influence on social 


attitudes? If so, a cumulative catalog of the 
agencies considered most important would 
reveal it. 

Since the inquiry was sent out in the hope of 
discovering the facts, perhaps no disclosure 
could be called disappointing. However, the 
findings are disconcerting, to say the least. Less 
than half of the 275 who made replies ventured 
any analysis. Three possible classifications were 
suggested in the questionnaire—controlled ex- 
periment, specific aspects (such as courses or 
activities) and the “total situation.” 

A considerable majority reported faith in this 
total situation, some expressing a belief that it 
was subject to a certain degree of control. 
Others merely indicated the difficulty of discov- 
ering the constituent nature of that total. A 
minority reported specific courses or activities 
as peculiarly valuable. Of this minority, the 
diversity of opinion was the most obvious char- 
acteristic. 

More than half of the colleges reporting were 
founded and endowed by religious organizations, 
yet scarcely one fourth of these mentioned Bible 
courses in their selection of chief agencies for 
social training. Essentially the same was true 
of chapel. Forty-six of the 275 colleges men- 
tioned this agency of social training. Sociology, 
ethies, philosophy, history, psychology, together 
with survey courses in the social field, produced 
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a total of 125 references. Thus the only vote 
of any considerable size was found by adding 
together all these various references to different 
social studies. Here is a consensus of opinion 
closely paralleling current discussions of the 
curriculum. This judgment offers a very im- 
portant field for more careful investigation. If 
the expressed views and the current trend are 
based on demonstrable fact, the output of the 
colleges in the near future will be improved. 
But it is precarious to build college curricula on 
the basis of majority opinions. A definite field 
for controlled experimentation is emphasized by 
the data just cited. 

The field of literature is mentioned by only 
twenty authorities. The significance of this 
small vote must be apparent to all who are 
familiar with the many eloquent defenses of 
literature as the ideal means of social training. 

The single agency receiving the highest vote 
is that of counseling. Fifty-five colleges in- 
cluded this as a major means of cultivating social 
ideals. Extra-curricular activities, of the type 
commonly earried on in the college, were cited 
by forty-five officials. Twenty colleges men- 
tioned field projects of an altruistic type—co- 
operative activities of service to the community, 
conducted definitely for the sake of the service 
rendered. While the vote was small, the sug- 
gestion is so thoroughly in line with the findings 
of social psychologists as to justify careful 
studies in this field also. 

Indeed is there any other conclusion to be 
drawn than that controlled studies are needed? 
Instead of discovering that college authorities 
have a secret for social training, it appears that 
they do not even agree as to the best methods. 
If there is no community of opinion in regard 
to this vital task of the colleges, what more im- 
portant study could be undertaken than to search 
for the agencies which chiefly influence social 
ideals? The question does not imply that scien- 
tific method can be employed in determining 
goals. But the severest critic of the measure- 
ment movement can hardly question that if goals 
are accepted, the comparison of methods for 
their attainment is not only feasible but is free 
from the major criticisms that have been directed 
against the testing movement. 

Accepting social idealism as a goal, can not 
controlled experiments be conducted which will 
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replace tradition and conjecture in the selection 
of curriculum and method? 
Harowp §. Turrie 
Crry CoLLEGE, NEw YorK 


CONFERENCE TECHNIQUE IN VOCA- 
TIONAL GUIDANCE 

UsuALLy people who come voluntarily to the 
vocational counselor for a conference with refer- 
ence to their vocational aspirations and difficul- 
ties have thought through their problems and are 
ready to receive the counselor’s suggestions. 
Students who are enrolled in college, however, 
usually do not take the initiative to arrange an 
interview with the vocational counselor, partly 
because their own educational activities largely 
absorb their interests, and also because the coun- 
selor has other duties making demands upon her 
time, so that, unless a systematic effort is made 
to discuss with the students their vocational ob- 
jective, they find themselves considerably ad- 
vanced in their training before they receive 
counsel. 

I would suggest that after the freshmen have 
come on the campus, they be told some time dur- 
ing the first week of college that they are going 
to have access to the help of a vocational coun- 
selor and that if they have not called for help 
within a few weeks, the counselor will send for 
them in an effort to get acquainted with them 
and their needs in order more intelligently to 
guide them as they pursue their college course. 
I suggest this because usually when a student 
has been called in during his high-school days 
it has been for reasons of discipline. Naturally, 
he would feel nervous and not at ease being 
called without the knowledge of the purpose of 
the interview. Knowing in advance that all 
freshmen will be called in for a conference, it 
puts him at ease and also gives him an oppor- 
tunity to consider the points upon which he 
would like information and advice. 

It is assumed, of course, that the counselor is 
fairly familiar with any field of work about 
which information will be requested and has 
special knowledge of the local situation with 
which the individual is apt to be associated. In 
addition to this occupational information, before 
students are called into conference the counselor 
should have familiarized herself with the indi- 
vidual student’s social background, training and 
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occupational experience. There are many means 
of securing this information. Most colleges and 
high schools give to their entering freshmen 
series of mental, achievement, personality and 
aptitude tests, the scores of which are available 
to the counselor. In addition to this, looking 
forward to the conference, the counselor should 
have secured from the student during the first 
week a personal data record, including family 
history, training, leisure time interests, occupa- 
tional aspirations and scholastic attainment. 
Having organized this material into a special 
folder for each student, the counselor may then, 
within a few hours of study of the materials in 
the folders, select those students who in her 
judgment are most in need of counseling and 
call them in for conference. I would suggest 
right here that a wise counselor, while she finds 
it more advantageous to work with students of 
a certain type at stated periods, in order not to 
get that student to classify himself, will find it 
well in counseling students to intersperse the 
most in need of counseling with those who are 
outstanding in their ability to proceed without 
counseling. At the beginning of an interview 
it is an advantage if the counselor can establish 
some personal point of interest with the student 
—such as mutual friend or acquaintance, a spe- 
cial admiration of a field of work or even admi- 
ration of some personal possession or quality. 
Such an approach tactfully handled usually puts 
the conferee at ease and in readiness to be 
frank in considering his problems. 

It is helpful to have in mind certain points to 
be covered by the conference; going thoroughly 
into a few points which are essential to be cov- 
ered at that particular conference. However, 
the counselor should not be so eager systemati- 
cally to cover certain points that she does all the 
talking. Generally, I think a conference may 
be considered successful in proportion to the 
amount of talking done by the conferee. 

The conference should be left in a state of in- 
completeness so that it can easily be followed 
with other conferences. I believe that no con- 
ference should be closed without directing the 
student to ways of securing information for him- 
self from other sources in an effort to answer 
his own questions and toward reaching a solution 
of his problems. Certainly vocational guidance 
is not one conference. Vocational conferences 
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once begun should be continued and an effort 
should be made to have the conferee to return 
not only when difficulties arise, but from time to 
time to call upon the counselor for reassurance 
after he has made his own decision or for con- 
tinued direction after the original goal has been 
reached. That brings up one point which coun- 
selors must guard against—that during the con- 
ference they are not making decisions for the 
person asking the advice. They may give infor- 
mation, direct to other sources of information, 
but the finality of oceupational choice or oceu- 
pational policies finally pursued must most 
emphatically be made by the student himself. 

One other caution I would make and that is 
that the counselor guard against professional 
“snobbishness.” Unless upon her guard, the 
counselor is apt, by her manner and by the direc- 
tion taken by her counseling, to fail to point out 
the possibilities in occupations which she would 
not care for herself. In other words, in order 
to be thoroughly scientific, the counselor must be 
open-minded and not even unconsciously let 
ereep in any prejudice toward occupational 
fields that the conferee may advance as life 
interests. 

A question which is repeatedly asked of those 
interested in interviewing students for vocational 
guidance is, “Just what use is made of test 
data?” Naturally, the counselor’s records in- 
clude data for students from all tests which they 
have taken. Also there is accessible to her the 
scholastic record made by the student to date, 
including any specific training or information 
regarding positions he has held. Possibly one 
test score would be of very little value. If it 
were the rating on a standard intelligence test 
it would be one good index. Certainly it would 
be doubtful if it were contrary to all other rec- 
ords. However, if six or more of these indices 
agree fairly well among themselves, an experi- 
enced counselor is able to draw rather significant 
conelusions regarding the individual seeking the 
interview. 

Another question which repeatedly arises is 
“Do you tell the conferee his rating on the 
various tests?” I always very definitely say, 
“Certainly not.” The conferee does not have 
sufficient information or training to interpret 
the meaning of the tests, and the scores he made 
would be meaningless to him. Very often when, 
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through some mistake, a student has discovered 
his test score, definite injury has been done. The 
student either becomes needlessly discouraged or 
dangerously over-confident. Any experienced, 
tactful counselor, however, can through questions 
and by skilfully directing the conversation reveal 
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to the conferee some of his limitations and some 
of his assets as shown by the tests as they relate 
to the particular vocational problems to which 
he is seeking the solution. 
MINNIE L. STECKEL 
ALABAMA COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


THE NEW DEAL AND THE COLLEGES 


PRESIDENT COFFMAN of the University of 
Minnesota has had the courage to expose the 
New Deal in one of its most vicious aspects. He 
charges, without equivocation, that during the 
life of AAA, Secretary Wallace ordered the 
state universities to use federal funds to pro- 
mote the AAA among students and farmers. 
The money was appropriated by congress for 
scientifie research, instruction, and extension 
activities. Corn Wallace foreed the colleges to 
use the extension money for propaganda in 
favor of AAA. The threat was, no propa- 
ganda, no money. 

Mr. Coffman says the university faculties 
were not consulted in the drafting of AAA. 
That measure, made in Washington, was handed 
to them with orders to make the students and 
farmers like it. Many agricultural economists 
were convinced that the act was unsound. That 
made no difference. Mr. Wallace knew what he 
wanted and thought he knew how to get it. 
Academic freedom consisted in the freedom to 
agree with him and in the lending of the repu- 
tations of great universities to the doctrines 
which he wanted taught. 

AAA is dead, but Dr. Coffman is not engaged 
in beating a dead dog. The substitute act, 
which is now law, gives the state universities a 
more important réle to play than they had be- 
fore. The universities are to be not only propa- 
ganda mills, but in addition an integral part of 
the administrative machinery set up under the 
new act. The professors eventually may super- 
vise the distribution of the federal bounty among 
the farmers. Under these circumstances to ex- 
pect them to maintain an attitude of objective 
impartiality toward the act is to expect the im- 
possible. Mr. Wallace knows that, of course; 
Mr. Coffman knows it, too, and, if he was 





alarmed at the former invasion, he has far more 
reason to be alarmed at the prospective one. 

The extent to which Washington is seeking to 
control the opinions of professors of agriculture 
is further shown by the virtual suppression of 
the recent bulletin of the bureau of agricultural 
economics. This bulletin, a study of the effect 
of the AAA upon the welfare of cotton farmers, 
reported that there was mueh reason to think 
that if there had been no AAA the farmers 
would have fared better. They would have re- 
ceived less money per bale, but many of them 
would have had more than a compensating num- 
ber of bales to sell. 

The bureau of agricultural economies is a 
scientific bureau. It has standing among pro- 
fessional economists the world over. It has a 
reputation built upon the abilities of its men 
and the disinterestedness of its work extending 
over many years. Its studies hitherto have al- 
ways been widely distributed. This study has 
been bottled up. It has not been made available 
even to members of Congress. Recent inquiry 
revealed that it has not been sent to the univer- 
sity libraries nor to the university faculties. In 
consequence, its sharp questioning of the value 
of the whole Wallace program is not being pre- 
sented to students in the colleges nor to farmers 
who receive their information through the exten- 
sion services. 

One of the most disturbing aspects of the 
situation is the fact that President Coffman is 
one of relatively few men in university life who 
has dared Corn Wallace’s displeasure. That Dr. 
Coffman has done so is an evidence of courage, 
as was said before, and also of foresight, for if 
this tendency of the government to control opin- 
ion is allowed to proceed unchecked, freedom in 
the state universities will cease to exist. They 
will be reduced to the status of the German uni- 
versities. 
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The freedom of the endowed colleges is threat- 
ened by the New Deal’s tinkering with the cur- 
rency. The state universities are threatened by 
the New Deal’s unblushing use of money to 
coerce them. In this setting the words of Presi- 
dent Coffman read like a declaration of inde- 
pendence. He wrote: 

“We believe it proper for a university to 
study AAA or any other act so that it may point 
out its strengths and its weaknesses to the farm- 
We do not propose to sell our liberty to 
tell the farmers that any federal act is economi- 


ers. 


cally unsound or politically undesirable, if our 
studies lead us to such conclusions.” 

Those are noble and gallant words. They 
should serve to awaken other men in the colleges 
to their peril and their duty.—The Chicago 
Tribune. 

In reference to the editorial article in the 
Chicago Tribune, quoted above, President Coff- 
man writes: 

The 


Tribune 


the 
address 


Chieago 
which | 
Superin- 


editorial appearing in 


was based upon an 
delivered before the Department of 
tendence in St. Louis on February 24, 1936. 
In this address I took the position that the lower 
schools and the universities must be kept free 
from dictation by pressure groups and from 


regimentation by government agencies. I cited 
the increasing amount of control the federal 


is exercising over the schools of 
I cited 
a number of facts, every one of which is sup- 


government 
this country as a dangerous tendency. 


ported or can be supported by abundant evi- 
dence. Among other facts I cited the use being 
made of the land-grant colleges in carrying out 


bill. 


Every one knows that an organization inde- 
. Pe] 


the provisions of the Bankhead-Jones 
pendent of the land-grant colleges was set up 
in each state for the promotion and administra- 
The 
Bankhead-Jones bill appropriated large sums 
of money to be distributed to the extension de- 
It was 
expected that the employees in charge of the 
AAA in trans- 
ferred to the land-grant colleges and that their 


tion of the Agricultural Adjustment Act. 


partments of the land-grant colleges. 


each of the states would be 
salaries and wages would be paid out of Bank- 
head-Jones funds. There can, in my opinion, 
be no possible objection to the federal govern- 
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ment appropriating money for resident instrue- 
tion and research, provided it does not under- 
take the character of the instruction nor to 
dictate the research, but the use of federal funds 
to promote a program which may be economi- 
cally unsound and politically undesirable raises 
grave questions in the minds of many educators, 
I should feel compelled to oppose it regardless 
of the political party in power. 


In response to a letter from the Editor of 
Scnoont anD Society Seeretary Wallace writes: 


I have not seen the statement by President 
Coffman referred to in the Chicago Tribune 
editorial, but knowing the Tribune, I believe 
your phrase, “the charges apparently made by 
President Coffman,” is fully warranted. I can 
not believe that President Coffman has said any- 
thing on this subject of sufficiently critical char- 
acter to warrant your attention. A few sen- 
tences taken out of context may appear to have 
a meaning not intended by President Coffman. 

It is utterly untrue that I or any one con- 
nected with this Department ever “ordered the 
state universities” to use Federal funds appro- 
priated by Congress for “scientific research, 
instruction, and extension activities,” to be spent 
to promote the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration among students and farmers. 

Only those state universities that inelude agri- 
cultural colleges would be concerned in any way. 
Our relations are with land-grant colleges, which 
in some cases are state universities, in others 
state agricultural colleges. Money appropriated 
by Congress for scientific research, instruction, 
and usual extension activities have been allotted 
precisely in accord with the law, and so far as 
we know have been expended precisely in accord 
with the law. We really have very little disere- 
tion in the alloeation of such funds, the various 
laws so strictly defining method of allotting the 
money that its handling by us is a matter of sheer 
routine. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
had other funds available for administration of 
its program. In every state, the AAA funds 
were allocated to land-grant colleges for certain 
parts of the administration of its work. No 
land-grant college was obligated to accept either 
these funds or responsibility for the work carried 
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on with them. If the institutions wished to do 
the work, the funds were available. Apparently 
all of them wished to do it. We have had not 
one single word of objection from any one of 
them. If any institution participated in the 
AAA work to any extent more than was made 
possible by special additional funds, it did so 
voluntarily, without suggestion on our part and 
without complaint on its part. 

It should be emphasized that when the origi- 
nal AAA Act was passed, before any administra- 
tive arrangements were completed here, the 
Executive Committee of the Land-Grant Colleges 
voluntarily offered cooperation of their institu- 
tions in about the way they did actually function. 

The Tribune editorial refers both to the AAA 


Act and the new Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act. It says, “the substitute act, 
which is now law, gives the state universities a 
more important role to play than they had be- 
fore.” This act provides for future cooperation 
on the part of the state institutions two years 
hence. Nothing has been done up to the present 
time and nothing is anticipated to be done prior 
to the period stipulated in the law to extend the 
scope of the activities of the state institutions. 
If at the time specified in the law, state institu- 
tions assume any new administrative responsi- 
bilities, they will do so voluntarily. It will be 
necessary in the meantime to see whether a 
feasible plan can be worked out in line with the 
policy expressed in the new law. 


REPORTS 


OUTSTANDING PROBLEMS OF “EMER- 
GENCY JUNIOR COLLEGE” 
STUDENTS , 

A rFuNCTION of the junior college has been 
said to be provision for certain types of terminal 
education in close coordination with adult needs. 
Edueational provision for young adults has be- 
come an important problem in the depression. 
The following data would seem of interest in 
both these connections. 

In 1934-35 “Emergency Junior Colleges,” 
taught by unemployed teachers, were set up by 
the government in numerous communities in 
Ohio. The courses were planned as similar to 
the usual freshman-sophomore offerings in regu- 
lar Ohio colleges. But the group served evi- 
dently differed from the usual undergraduate 
group and deserved special study. At the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Arthur J. Klein, then adviser to 
the Ohio Emergency Schools Administration, 
and in cooperation with the O. KE. 8. A., the 
writer made such a study during the school year 
1934-35. After consultation with various per- 
sons in the Ohio Emergency School Administra- 
tion and in the university, a simple and informal 
but inclusive inquiry form was drawn up, and 
sent through the central office of the Ohio Emer- 
gency Schools to each Junior College Center. 
Returns were received from 465 individuals 
(about 50 per cent. of the total number of blanks 
sent out), resident in 19 counties and a total of 
72 different communities, all under 50,000 popu- 


lation. Returns from those centers which re- 
ported seemed reasonably complete. The find- 
ings would thus seem of some interest as 
describing a sample of the great group of recent 
high-school graduates stranded educationally 
and voeationally in the smaller communities 
throughout the country by the depression. 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS AND PLANS 


Questions regarding educational interests and 
plans made clear two points. In the first place, 
the group was genuinely interested in education 
beyond high school. A fourth had taken high- 
school postgraduate work, correspondence or 
extension work, or other special training; 18 per 
cent. had attended college. Over half (55 per 
cent.) had had plans for further education 
before the Emergency Junior College was 
started; 78 per cent. stated that they would be 
interested in any plan whereby they might work 
their way through a four-year college, technical 
school or other institution. In the second place, 
these people evidently needed educational gui- 

1In the total group replying, 60 per cent. were 
under 21 years of age, 24 per cent. 21-24, 15 per 
cent. over 24, a few cases past middle age; 28 per 
cent. had graduated from high school in 1934, 19 
per cent. in 1933, 12 per cent. in 1932 and the 
remainder still earlier, except for 9 per cent. who 
had never graduated; 56 per cent. were men, 88 
per cent. were born in Ohio, 92 per cent. were living 
at home, 39 per cent. came from families of five 


(parents and 2 siblings), 8 per cent. were married 
and 5 per cent. had children. 
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dance. Thus 34 per cent. had never seriously 
discussed their vocational and educational plans 
with any one connected with any school; 17 per 
cent. had never considered a possible scheme of 
existence and occupation without further school- 
ing (an interesting commentary on the extent 
to which a college education has become a con- 
vention for many young people), although prac- 
tically all these people presumably were in a 
situation where without the Emergency Junior 
College such training could not have been had. 
Reasons given for attending the Emergency 
Junior College were for the most part conven- 
tional and trite: there was vague mention of 
desire for a liberal education by 49 per cent., and 
30 per cent. frankly said they wanted college 
credit. In short, these people were interested in 
further education, but sadly without educational 
orientation or understanding of the educational 
problems they presented. 


OCCUPATIONAL BACKGROUND, EXPERIENCE 
AND INTERESTS 

A question as to work experience brought a 
surprising variety of replies. A random samp- 
ling of 100 of the men between 16 and 20 had 
worked at a total of 45 different types of jobs 
and mentioned a total of 203 jobs in all; a cor- 
responding group of 100 girls mentioned 20 
different types of work and a total of 175 jobs. 
Taking all the ages together the men had engaged 
in a total of 101 different occupations and the 
women in 37. Occupations most commonly men- 
tioned by the men were: farmer (33 per cent.), 
clerk (30 per cent.), mechanic (19 per cent.), 
and odd jobs (9 per cent.); by the women, 
clerk (39 per cent.), housework (27 per cent.), 
stenographer (20 per cent.), general office work 
(16 per cent.), nursemaid (11 per cent.), odd 
jobs (12 per cent.), nursing (8 per cent.) and 
restaurant work (8 per cent.) Other scattering 
mentions included musician, preaching, paint- 
ing, aviation, funeral work, beer garden man- 
ager, pottery worker, assistant veterinarian, life 
guard, seaman, grave vault construction, artist, 
Fuller Brush man, chemist, miner, printer, rais- 
ing chickens, promoter, lawn mower, herdsman, 
quarryman, chain-maker, banker, social work 
and “research.” In these groups there was evi- 
dently rich vocational experience which might 
be pooled to aid greatly in the vocational orien- 
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tation of the group. Surprisingly, no one of 
the random sampling of 100 men twenty years 
old or under stated that he had never held a 
full-time position and 64 per cent. had at some 
time had part-time work. The total number of 
people in these communities who have never had 
any work is, of course, not known; but appar- 
ently most of those attending the Emergency 
Junior College had had some work experience. 

In answer to a question as to occupations 
desired, a total of 97 different occupations were 
mentioned by the men and 59 by the women. 
Most commonly mentioned by the men were 
teaching (14 per cent.), clerical work (8 per 
cent.), newspaper work (9 per cent.), nursing 
(8 per cent.). The great variety of occupations 
is to be noted here also; thus the men were 
interested in such various occupations as social 
service, entertainer, buyer, museum worker, for- 
ester, gas plant worker, politician, veterinarian, 
meat cutter, agricultural agent, embalmer, cus- 
toms inspector. And many of the occupations 
desired appeared decidedly practical; thus of 
100 girls 20 years old and under, 6 said they 
would like a position as nursemaid, 20 as clerk, 
5 as waitress, 37 as stenographer; of 100 men 
of this same age, 12 mentioned clerical work, 4 
farming, 7 office work, 2 janitorial work. How- 
ever, the need for vocational information is 
clearly suggested in some instances, presumable 
in many others. 

The fathers of these students were engaged 
in a total of 85 different occupations: 18 per 
cent. were farmers, 5 per cent. were laborers, 4 
per cent. salesmen, 3 per cent. carpenters, and 
2 per cent. each miners, metal workers, mechan- 
ies, engineers and “unemployed.” The remain- 
ing seattered occupations were mostly of semi- 
skilled types, such as gardener, electrician, dry 
cleaner or business or industrial, as restaurant 
owner, conductor, train dispatcher, coal dealer. 

To gain some light on the relation of father’s 
occupation, student’s own work experience and 
occupational plans, all the occupations men- 
tioned were classified as of five types and the 
data summarized in the following table. The 
trend toward professional work, especially teach- 
ing, is evident. But the variety of occupational 
background, experience and interest is clear. 

In summary of the data regarding occupation 
it may then be said that the variety in the stu- 
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TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS OF EACH SEX WHOSE FATHERS WERE ENGAGED IN EACH oF FIVE TYPES OF 
WorK, WHO HAD THEMSELVES DONE WorK oF EACH TYPE AND WHO DESIRED SUCH WoRK 
Unskilled Skilled Office and 
labor labor sales work Managerial Professional None 
— specified 
Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 
Father’s occupation .... 15 13 36 38 11 9 8 11 6 +4 21¢* 22* 
Own WOtk: o<vdcesceciases 63 54 104 24 48 86 5 1 5 19 1 9 
Desired occupation ..... 6 10 43 36 36 59 22 10 35 40 3 14 





*In addition 2 per cent. of the men and 3 per cent. of the women stated that the father was unemployed, 


and 1 per cent. of the men said that the father was retired. 


The figures in the second and third rows total 


to more than 100, since many cases had done more than one kind of work or had more than one ambition. 


dent’s experience, occupational plans and ocecu- 
pational backgrounds showed a total vocational 
heterogeneity presenting exceedingly difficult 
problems of education and of guidance. 


RECREATION AND SocrAu LIFE 


In view of the increasing importance of leisure 
time acitivities, the large proportion of this 
group which was unemployed, and the close rela- 
tion which would be hoped for between the edu- 
cational program and the activities which the 
students engaged in on their own desire, the 
material in this section seems of special interest 
and significance. 

Evidently magazine reading played a large 
part in the leisure time activities of these indi- 
viduals. A total of 189 different magazines were 
named with an average of 3.78 magazines per 
person. First (44 per cent.) of all the mentions 
come magazines such as American, Colliers and 
Saturday Evening Post. Next were the women’s 
magazines, such as Good Housekeeping (1.6 per 
cent. of all mentions) and the current events 
magazines, such as Literary Digest (1.2 per 
cent.). Vocational interests are suggested by an 
occasional mention of such magazines as the 
Engineering News, The American Architect, 
Electrical Engineering, Poultry Digest, Farm 
Mechanics, American Machinist. The magazine 
list in short may be said to reveal varied but 
largely conventional reading interests and an 
apparently largely neglected opportunity for 
the schools to guide and utilize interest in maga- 
zine reading. 

The list of books read during the past year 
was even more lengthy—a total of 834 titles 
and an average of 2.49 books per year per 
person. Fiction accounted for 73 per cent. of 
this total. An attempt was made to classify the 


fiction on two bases, date of publication and 
quality. Dates were grouped as being 1928 to 
present, 1920-1928, 1900-1920, 1840-1900, pre- 
vious to 1840. Quality was rated on a scale of 
five, 5 indieating a classic or near classic, 4 a 
definitely superior book, 3 a book of the average 
quality of the usual Book of the Month Club 
issue, 2 inferior, and 1 of very little merit. It 
is, of course, appreciated that the ratings (which 
were made chiefly by the writer and Dr. H. B. 
English, with the aid of several students of wide 
reading) were rough, but they appear of some 
suggestive value. Table II shows the findings. 
Most read are recent inferior books, next in- 
ferior books published 1920-1928. And in this 
time of depression books are apparently being 
read which have been residual in the family 
or loeal library and are now certainly not char- 
acteristic of the present time or revealing of 
current thought, but rather the average stuff of 
a generation ago. Suggestive here are such as 
“The Rosary,” “The Girl of the Limberlost,” 
“The Prince of India,’ “Daddy Longlegs,” 
“Richard Carvel,” “Lavender and Old Lace.” 
There is surely the suggestion here that much 
might be done for such people (perhaps by a 
group subscription to a Book of the Month Club 
Series or something of that sort) toward the 
furtherance of reading of good recent material. 
In answer to the question, “What are your 
favorite amusements and recreations?” 38 per 
cent mentioned movies, 33 per cent. reading, 27 
per cent. swimming, 27 per cent. dancing, 17 
per cent. basketball and 17 per cent. music, 13 
per cent. baseball, 12 per cent. cards, 10 per cent. 
walking; no other item was mentioned 10 per 
cent. or more. The relatively large number, 
even of those under 25, engaging in no active 
game or recreation and having no recreation 
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TABLE II 
NUMBER OF BOOKS OF DIFFERENT DEGREES OF MERIT 
AND OF DIFFERENT DATES OF PUBLICATION 





Good—Quality—Poor 


Date 5 4 3 2 1 Total 
1928———- ... 3 57 53 107 33 25¢ 
1920-27 .... 2 14 41 60 25 142 
1900-19 .... 4 yA | 27 27 4 83 
1840-1899 .. 31 27 13 2 73 
——1839 .. 10 9 +b ee 2¢ 

Tot .... BD 128 138 196 62 574 


which was social in nature is especially to be 
For example, of the 37 young women 
21 to 24 years of age, only two mentioned an 


noticed. 


outdoor game (tennis), and only two an active 
indoor game (one each basketball and bowling), 
and most of their amusements tended to be such 
as swim- 





as they could engage in by themselves 
ming, skating. The most frequent indoor amuse- 
ment was reading and the next, movies. 

Very relevant here are the two questions 
following: “What clubs, societies, teams or other 
organizations did you belong to while in high 
school and college?” and “To what groups or 
organizations have you belonged since you left 
school?” In high school, every one of the 100 
young women 16 to 20 years of age belonged to 
some organization; the total number of “belong- 
ings” was 327. But since leaving school 38 of 
them have belonged to no organization whatso- 
ever. Exactly half of a hundred young men of 
the same age have belonged to no organization 
since leaving high school, although all but 15 
belonged to something in high school; there were 
258 “belongings.” Here is striking evidence of 
a need in these communities for social oppor- 
should 
follow naturally and easily upon the various 
social activities and organizations of the school 
years. 

In summary, it may then be said that the high 
school appeared to have failed to prepare these 


tunities of a worth-while sort which 


people as regards reading interests, recreation, 
social life for leisure time activities after gradu- 
ation, and the communities were lacking in op- 
portunities along such lines for recent high- 
school graduates. Here appears to be a major 
educational and social problem. 


PRESENT PLANS AND PROBLEMS 


The last questions attempted to find out what 
the students thought about themselves and their 
problems and were planned with great care to 
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give opportunity for free expression. Never- 
theless, the replies were disappointing. 

To the question, “What are your major 
present problems or difficulties?” 67 per cent, 
mentioned lack of money. Vocational choice 
was mentioned by 6 per cent., family problems 
and personality problems each by 1 per cent. 
To the question, “What do you consider the 
most harmful or hindering influence or cireum- 
stances in your life?” 33 per cent. said there 
were none, 11 per cent. mentioned financial diffi- 
culties, and no other item was mentioned by more 
than 4 per cent. When asked, “What sugges- 
tions do you have as to ways in which you 
might—through the Emergency School or other- 
wise—be helped with any of your problems or 
difficulties?” 35 per cent. had no suggestion to 
offer; 30 per cent. mentioned continuance or ex- 
tension of the Emergency Junior College; no 
other item appeared more than 5 per cent. 
There appeared to be little bitterness about the 
present economic situation, and no radicalism. 
A question as to attitude toward the future 
showed 59 per cent. hopeful, 2 per cent. fatal- 
istic, only 5 per cent. discouraged; the remain- 
der did not answer, or their answers were vague 
or general. 

The question as to what these people thought 
about their present problems may then be sum- 
marized bluntly by saying that the majority had 
either done very little real thinking about these 
matters or their thinking was conventional. 
They lacked money, and they lacked educational 
and other opportunities which money would 
bring. They were hopeful that everything would 
finally come out all right. . . . They evidently 
needed, very greatly, a better understanding of 
themselves and the problems before them. 


SoME SAMPLE CASE STUDIES 


To give the reader more feeling for the con- 
erete human problems back of these data, a few 
sases, taken essentially at random, are here very 
briefly summarized. 


Woman: Age 23—no college or special work. 
Hobby is art—parents wanted to send her to art 
school—she felt inferior—has had art training— 
doesn’t know what she might do—advice solicited. 

Man: Age 24—one and one half years of high 
school—since self-educated—wants social work— 
laborer at present—reading interest in science. 
Feels lack of formal education. 
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Man: Age 22—a university graduate in engineer- 
ing, taking psychology because ‘‘he didn’t have 
time in engineering’’—now has poor job—member 
several honorary societies—very superior individual. 

Woman: Age 20—one year of teacher training— 
taking present courses for college credit, general 
education, and to profit by her spare time—family 
health problem—wide range of reading—belonged 
to 12 high-school organizations, two honoraries. 

Woman: Age 35—normal school diploma—also 
business training—wants to add to normal school 
credits—10 years’ teaching experience—single— 
financial trouble in family—feels incapable of 
leaving home and mingling with strangers—wishes 
to learn how to like people, to mingle. 


The great variety of problems presented by 
these people—and yet the commonness of certain 
of these problems—is evident. 


SUMMARY 


These high-school graduates, who might be 
described as stranded educationally and voca- 
tionally in their own communities, thus presented 
the following four outstanding needs: 

(1) Guidance. Most of these people wanted 
more education; but most of them were not clear 
why. Their vocational plans were usually vague, 
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based on little information or the result of inci- 
dental or casual influences. They all needed 
counsel as to their use of leisure. 

(2) A Worth-While Social Life. Whereas 
almost all these individuals belonged to some 
organizations or social groups when in high 
school, a large number of them appeared to be 
now without such affiliation; apparently the 
communities in which they live provide little in 
the way of organizations and social contacts 
really adapted to the needs of this group. 

(3) Recreation. Most of these young people 
when in high school were physically active in 
some sport, but dropped such physical recreation 
upon leaving. Other recreation was inadequate, 
reading interests conventional. The need for 
education for leisure and for community recre- 
ation programs was very evident. 

(4) Community Orientation. These people 
greatly lacked an understanding of their own 
communities and the possibilities there for self- 
development, vocation, service. Awakening to 
the potentialities of their own locality seemed 
to the writer the most striking need brought out 
by this investigation. 

S. L. Pressey 

THE OHnI0 STATE UNIVERSITY 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


RICHMOND MEETING OF THE AMER- 
ICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

NEARLY 3,000 librarians, library trustees and 
others interested in reading problems gathered 
at Richmond, Virginia, from May 11 to 16, for 
the fifty-eighth annual conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

Federal aid for libraries vied for interest with 
microphotography. Citizens met in an all-day 
program to consider their responsibility for co- 
operation with librarians and library trustees 
in the struggle for more and better library ser- 
vice. Measures were adopted to promote schemes 
for better utilization of the nation’s library 
resources now existing. 

The John Newbery medal for the most dis- 
tinguished children’s book of the year, as selected 
by librarians, was awarded. Forty important 
religious books were announced. The establish- 
ment of a Latin-American scholarship was ap- 
proved and the library needs of business men, 


school children, young people, hospital patients, 
rural residents, college students, blind readers— 
all these and many other aspects of library work 
were subjects of discussion at more than one 
hundred meetings in the six-day convention. 

The council voted approval of plans proposed 
by a committee on federal aid, thus paving the 
way for action urged by the committee as fol- 
lows: That cooperation in the collection of li- 
brary statistics by the national government, the 
state library agencies and the American Library 
Association be undertaken jointly as soon as 
possible; that a study of library finance in the 
United States be made to determine the need of 
the various states for federal aid and how it 
could best be administered and that the executive 
board of the association be granted authority to 
proceed with a formal request for federal aid 
on a permanent basis. 

The council also voted to establish a board on 
the resources of American libraries to study 
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present library resources, suggest future dis- 
tribution of these materials and carry out 
schemes of cooperation in utilizing them to the 
greatest advantages. 

Approval was granted by the council to a 
proposed plan to establish an annual Latin- 
scholarship for students of Latin 
The purpose is to promote a greater 
knowledge of Latin-American libraries by libra- 


Ameriean 
America. 


rians of this country; to offer more inducements 
to Latin Americans to take advantage of train- 
ing in library science in the schools of this coun- 
try and to assist bibliographic research and or- 
ganization with Latin-American countries. 

In his presidential address at the opening ses- 
sion, President Louis Round Wilson, dean of the 
Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago, announced the Richmond conference as 
marking the sixtieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the American Library Association. 

“Sinee our fiftieth anniversary celebration in 
1926, ten years have sped by with such swiftness 
and with such confusion,” President Wilson said, 
“that we have had little opportunity to take 
account of our bearings. In this maelstrom, 


library revenues dropped to unprecedented 
depths, circulation mounted to unprecedented 
heights, and almost over night a million adults 
adult groups 


through federal subsidies, and planning and 


were organized in edueational 
legislation affecting the social order were par- 
ticipated in by the federal government to a 
degree never equalled in the history of America.” 

Against this background, President Wilson 
sketched four major tasks which confront Amer- 
ican librarians. These are: (1) to provide li- 
brary service for the 45,000,000 people now with- 
out it; (2) to improve the service to some 40,- 
000,000 people who live in areas where library 
facilities are sorely inadequate; (3) to make the 
library a significant adult educational force in 
the life of the nation, and (4) to increase the 
usefulness of the great scholarly libraries of 
America for the purposes of scholarship and 
research. 

In a message to the Friends of the Library 
luncheon, a feature of Citizens Day, May 13, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt declared: 

The free public library is distinctly an American 
contribution to civilization. America has followed 
foreign models in art, in literature and in formal 
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education, but in library technique, I think I may 
without fear of contradiction claim that her lead- 
ership is recognized throughout the world. 

The new goals of society demand that part of 
the citizen’s leisure time be spent in securing a 
better understanding of the changing governmental 
economic and social concepts. Man must be for- 
ever bringing his knowledge up-to-date if his use- 
fulness as worker or citizen is to be maintained, 
The public library serves all purposes of civie life 
—industrial, social, religious and recreational. It 
assists with the education of the young and con- 
tinues that of the adult. It is truly American, pre- 
senting to the native American and the foreign 
born alike the ideals of our government. It is the 
world’s largest educational system. 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes, ad- 
dressing the same luncheon meeting from Wash- 
ington, said, in part: 


Important as libraries are to our educational 
processes, in the country as a whole they are shock- 
ingly inadequate. There has been commendable 
progress, but the founding of new libraries and the 
improvement of established ones have failed to 
keep pace with the normal demands of a growing 
population. Forty million people are wholly with- 
out library service in the communities in which 
they live and fully as many are inadequately served. 
Generally speaking, it is only citizens in thickly 
populated areas who are able to secure from libra- 
ries the facilities which our social order calls for. 
The progressive policies for social readjustment 
which the present national administration is pro- 
moting on a wide front have added immeasurably 
to the ever-increasing demands for more extended 
library services. 

Policies of the sort that stand out include state, 
regional and national planning; provision for 
greater economic security resulting in shorter work- 
ing hours and more leisure; an expanding program 
of adult education, and maintenance of a sound and 
well-balanced system of public works. To keep 
pace with these needs there should be an adequate 
expansion of public library services. 

An adequately staffed Federal library service, 
operating through the Office of Education, could, no 
doubt, assume functions to aid materially in cor- 
recting the acknowledged deficiencies in our library 
system. The attainment of the scund and laudable 
objectives established by the American Library As- 
sociation can, however, be accomplished only when 
citizens in sufficient numbers determine to extend 
and improve an essential service which is essentially 
their own. Librarians and library trustees can not 
do the job alone. 
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A transatlantie greeting from British friends 
was sent by Ernest A. Savage, president of the 
(British) Library Association from London. 
“Any book, no matter how specialized or out of 
the way, for any serious reader anywhere in the 
British Isles” sums up the cooperative plan of 
British libraries, which has resulted in almost 
100 per cent. library service coverage in Great 
Britain, according to Lionel R. MeColvin, hon- 
orary secretary of the (British) Library Asso- 
ciation, speaking before the third general ses- 
sion. “We have established the principle that 
the individual reader, no matter where he lives 
or what he wants, has the right to draw upon the 
whole resources of the nation. We have devised 
the machinery by which to serve him.” 

Ralph Munn, in outlining library objectives 
before a Citizens’ Day general session, main- 
tained that the first aim of librarians is to pro- 
tect the status of the library as an educational 
institution. “In my opinion,” he said, “tax- 
supported public libraries are not compelled to 
devote considerable parts of their energies and 
funds to distributing second-rate novels simply 
because a large part of the public wants them. 
If librarians and library boards have the courage 
to define the library’s objectives as lying princi- 
pally within the field of popular, continuing 
education, the thinking element of the community 
will certainly support them.” 

Culture—for good or ill—must make its 
terms with technology, David Cushman Coyle, 
author of “Brass Tacks,” told the delegates. 
The shift in the burden of taxation from local 
real estate to personal incomes and, therefore, 
from city to state and finally to federal tax sys- 
tems, Mr. Coyle also declared, would inevitably 
mean that libraries in the future would have to 
be aided by heavy federal subsidies. 

There will be no prosperity for America, Mr. 
Coyle predicted, until money is poured into cul- 
tural expansion. “Underneath all the problems 
and difficulties of the moment,’ he declared, 
“we should be conscious of the great tide in the 
affairs of men that is carrying us forward. Men 
and women are being liberated—not from the 
need of working for a living but from the need 
of working on material things. <A spectacular 
advance in every field of culture is required by 
economic necessity. The value of the library is 
enhanced in times like the present. Intelligent 
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public officials can be made to see the unusual 
importance of books in this period of change.” 

A story of pioneer life in Wisconsin won this 
year’s award of the John Newbery medal made 
annually by the section for library work with 
children. “Caddie Woodlawn” was selected by 
a committee of librarians as the most distin- 
guished contribution to children’s literature pub- 
lished during the preceding year. Carol Ryrie 
Brink is the winning author. 

Maleolm Glenn Wyer, librarian of the Denver 
Public Library, was chosen as president of the 
association for the coming year, and the other 
new officers are: Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Baltimore, first vice-president; 
Carleton B. Joeckel, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, second vice-president; 
Matthew S. Dudgeon, Milwaukee Public Library, 
treasurer. 

Harriet C. Long, of the Oregon State Library, 
and Forrest B. Spaulding, of the Des Moines, 
Iowa, Publie Library, members of the executive 
board; Elva Lucille Bascom, of the Carnegie 
Library School at Pittsburgh; Luther L. Dick- 
erson, of the Indianapolis Public Library; 
Charles B. Shaw, of Swarthmore College Li- 
brary; Charles H. Stone, Library Science De- 
partment of the College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Va., and Phineas Lawrence Wind- 
sor, University of Illinois Library, Urbana, the 
members elected to the council. 


EstHer H. Dixon 


THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRA- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR ADULT EDUCATION 

OveR a thousand persons attended the tenth 
anniversary celebration of the American Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, held at the Hotel 
Astor and the Town Hall in New York City, 
from May 18 to 21. At the opening session 
Morse A. Cartwright, director of the association, 
presented his annual report. Making a plea 
for discriminative thinking, Mr. Cartwright 
said: 

It is the task of education to further the adult 
public ’s taste for factual information and for calm 
analysis of facts after they are acquired. Our 
resources, our time, our energy, and what of brains 
we can command all should be focused increasingly 
upon our constructively critical function. New 
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crises in adult education constantly will arise. 
The next five years will see a return to economic 
security and perhaps, for most of us, even relative 
With such a to so-called 
‘‘normaley’’ we as a people shall be prey again, 
without doubt, to the wiles and chicaneries of the 
politicians and their backers from the extreme 


economic ease. return 


right just as during the depression years we have 
been similarly annoyed by proponents of the ex- 
treme left. Already public relations counsels, as 
mouthpieces for misunderstood business, are an- 
nouncing themselves as ‘‘specialists in symbols,’’ 
their thought being that the rightists’ point of view 
may flourish through slogans rather than through 
Symbol vending passes as educa- 
It is as much the busi- 


understanding. 
tion among these gentry. 
ness of adult education to uncover public misap- 
prehension spread from such sources as it is to 
unmask the precisely similar frauds circulated from 
the communistic and fascistig¢ left. 

The association’s policy should be one of ‘‘con- 
structive criticism.’’ We shall be able with such a 
policy to maintain, protect, and consolidate the 
ground gained. We shall advance as an army of 
occupation rather than as a raiding party, and as 
we go we shall have the inestimable advantage of 
Our 


lines of communication will be strong for they 


a friendly populace in little-known territory. 


will be based upon the spread of discriminatory 
thinking on the part of the people to be served. 
And we shall have borne in mind the fact that the 
adult is under no compulsion to exhibit the slightest 
interest in adult education. He should no more 
be frightened away from it than he should be 
misled by false promotional promises of its efficacy 
as a panacea for all evils. The long time way, the 
hard way, is the only safe approach to an American 
culture based on understanding through education. 


Charles A. Beard gave the presidential address 
on the subject, “What Is This Democracy?” Dr. 
Beard said in part: 

Education amid its diversity of interests has 
three major functions to perform in preserving and 
One is 
to cherish and defend the humane ideal on which 


unfolding democratic theory and practice. 


democracy rests—equality of right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. If this principle is 
to be surrendered, in what class or selection of indi- 
viduals are special rights to be vested? And by 
what process? To be sure, equality requires sacri- 
fices from the strong on behalf of the weak. Only 
on some such terms, indeed, can any kind of society 
endure. The second task of education in relation 
to democracy is to cherish, expound and defend 
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the legal institutions of democracy which assure to 
the humble the same standing at law as the mighty 
enjoy. This often means defending those who seem 
unworthy of defense. Yet as we said of old, let 
him who is without sin cast the first stone. If 
principles of universal application, deemed neces- 
sary to the perdurance of the democratic process, 
are to be upheld, they must be universally under- 
stood and universally enforced. The third function 
of education in relation to democracy is that of 
exploring, presenting, and discussing those concep- 
tions of economy designed to assure the ways and 
means of life which are appropriate and indis- 
pensable to the security of a democratic society. 
There were seven general sessions and forty- 
three section meetings held. Among the many 
topics discussed were libraries and adult educa- 
tion, publie schools and adult education, adult 
education in churches, work camps, women’s 
organizations, religious organizations, settle- 
ments, museums, radio and adult education, 
leadership training and parent education. 
A number of scholars from abroad attended 
the meetings and addressed the sessions. These 
included W. G. S. Adams, warden of All 
Souls College, Oxford; Madame Tilma Hainari, 
president of the National Council of Women 
in Finland, and W. E. Williams, secretary of 
the British Institute of Adult Education. 
Officers were elected as follows: 





President: Everett D. Martin, professor of social 
philosophy, Cooper Union; visiting lecturer, 
New York University. 

Vice-Presidents: Harvey N. Davis (re-election), 
president, Stevens Institute of Technology; 
Linda A. Eastman, librarian, Cleveland Public 
Library; Henry W. Kent, secretary, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; William A. Neilson (re- 
election), president, Smith College; Alexander 
G. Ruthven, president, University of Michigan; 
John W. Studebaker (re-election), commissioner 
of education. 

Honorary Chairman: James E. Russell, dean emer- 
itus, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Chairman: Alvin Johnson, director, New School for 
Social Research. 

Secretary: Jennie M. Flexner (re-election), read- 
ers’ adviser, New York Public Library. 

Treasurer: Harold Stonier (re-election), educa- 
tional director, American Institute of Banking. 


Morse A. Cartwright, director of the asso- 
ciation since 1926, will continue in this capacity. 
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SEX DIFFERENCES IN THE LIFE 
PROBLEMS AND INTERESTS 
OF ADOLESCENTS 


In an earlier paper facts regarding the more 
important life problems and interests of adoles- 
cents were reported. In certain respects the 
two sexes present notable differences in their 
outlook on life, the facts of which are presented 
in the present paper. These facts have some 
bearing on the curriculum of the secondary 
school, indieating areas in which boys and girls 
may reasonably be expected to receive a differ- 
ent education, and other areas in which their 
education should be similar. 

The method, in brief, by which these expres- 
sions were obtained was by presenting boys and 
girls in high school with a list of fifteen major 
areas of life concern and asking them to rank 
these in order, first according to the degree to 
which they recognized them as problems, and 
second as they were interested in reading and 
discussing them. 

Table I presents the average ranking for each 
item for boys and for girls. <A low figure in 
Table I indicates a high ranking. 

Table II presents the differences in average 






TABLE I 


AVERAGE RANKINGS FOR FIFTEEN ITEMS FOR PROB- 
LEMS AND INTEREST. AVERAGE OF 373 Boys 
AND 439 GIRLS OF THE JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
HicH ScHOOLS oF TULSA, OKLAHOMA, 
AND 411 Boys aANnpD 418 GIRLS oF 
THE GROVER CLEVELAND HIGH 
ScHoot, New York CIty 














Boys Girls 
Items Prob- Inter-  Prob-  Inter- 
lems ests lems ests 
Health ...... %.66" 5.60% 6.55% 6.56 
2 Gee idsdetees 10.80 9.26 11.054 9.43 
3 cafety ee 8.28 .78 8.82 9.17 
4 MB on vince 6.25" 7.134% 6.834 8.06 
5 Mental Health. 8.70 9.56 8.24 9.82 
@ BUG accsades 6.82 8.68 7.36 9.30 
7 Reeraation . 8.31 4.88/ 8.38 5.62 
8 Personal Quali- 
OM a oie o's 7.14 7.73 7.28 7.56 
9 Family Rela- 
tionships 8.19 8.44 8.16 .26 
10 Manners ..... 8.48 7.48 7.38 6.32 ¥ 
11 Attractiveness. 7.88 8.13 6.194 5.41 
12 Daily Schedule. 9.01 10.47 9.45 10.384 
13 QRWee vs wae ses 8.48 8.98 8.95 9.75 
14 Getting Along y 
with Others. 8.43 8.15 7.94 7.02 
15 Philosophy 7.54 7.69 7.44 7.34 





1P. M. Symonds, ‘‘Life Problems and Interests 
of Adolescents,’’ to be published in School Review. 
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TABLE II 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN AVERAGE RANKINGS OF FIF- 
TEEN ITEMS FOR PROBLEMS AND INTERESTS FOR 
784 Boys AND 857 GIRLS OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF TULSA, OKLAHOMA, AND THE 
GROVER CLEVELAND HiGH SCHOOL 
or New YorkK 
(A plus (+) indicates a higher ranking for boys) 











Differ- Differ- 
ence ence 
Items for eit. for ouitt. 
Prob- Diff. Inter- Diff. 
lems ests 
CO re - 1 - 5 + 96 + 65.3 
= ee + .24 +1.1 ie ¢ 45 
eT RE dd aesce. + .54 +2.7 +1.39 + 6.9 
—-_ «aes + .58 +3.0 + .93 + 4.7 
5 Mental Health . - .47 -2.1 + .26 +13 
i. ere + .54 +2, + .62 + 3.2 
7 Recreation ‘ .O7 + 3 + .74 + 3.7 
8 Personal Qualli- 
i PE + .14 + 8 - 17 - 9 
9 Pamtin Rela- 
tionships ... - .02 - 1 18 - 1.0 
10 Manners ...... -1.11 -6.1 a 16 - 6.5 
11 Attractiveness . -1.70 -9.4 -2.72 -15.2 
12 Daily Schedule. + .44 +2.1 - .09 - 6 
LS. COW wdsvcccese + AT +2,6 + Te + 4.0 
14 bath Along 
with Others . - .50 -2.5 -1.13 5.9 
15 Philosophy .... - .11 - 5 - 3 - 1.7 


| 
} 





ranking between boys and girls and the reliabil- 
ity of these differences. 

Boys find money—its earning, spending and 
saving—more of a problem than girls. Even 
during the high-school period the problems of 
economic independence and economic security 
begin to loom as major problems to boys. At 
this age boys begin to realize that they are ex- 
pected to be providers. This difference gives 
warrant to the secondary school to devote more 
attention in its curriculum offerings to the voca- 
tional needs of boys than | of | girls. ae 

“Mich more pronounced, however, is the de- 
gree to which girls feel that personal attyactive- 
ness and_etiquette is a _ problem. The difference 
in average rank for personal attractiveness as a 
problem is 1.70, while the difference in interest 
in personal attractiveness is even greater. Thus 
does the maturing sex drive find its major ex- 
pression during early adolescence among girls. 
High schools have warrant here for providing 
home economic and art courses which will meet 
these problems which specially concern girls. 

In general the differences in interest between 
boys and girls are larger than the diffetences 
between the problems which they recognize, but 
the direction of the differences remains the same 





as 
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in most cases. The rank-difference correlation 

between ranking for problems by boys and girls 

is .£82, for interests is .80 and the difference 
between the sexes for problems and interests is 

72. 

Boys show reliably greater interest than girls 
in health, safety, money, study, recreation and 
civie affairs. Girls show more interest than boys 
in etiquette, personal attractiveness and getting 
along with other people. 

That boys are more interested in health and 
safety than girls is further attested by the con- 
sistency of this sex difference in several schools. 
Where a girl’s interest in herself revolves around 
her personal attractiveness (dieting to remain 
slim, for instance) a boy is interested in devel- 
oping his body for strength, endurance and 
general physical fitness. Boys at this age are 
strongly possessed with the urge to success. 

This urge toward success is again evidenced 
by boys’ greater interest in study. This, at least, 
is the most reasonable interpretation, as there is 
little evidence to lead one to believe that study 
in school is intrinsically more interesting to boys 
than to girls. 

Boys at this age have retained their interest 
in play to a greater extent than girls, and the 
greater interest in sport and recreation persists 
on into adult life. The sporting pages in news- 
papers are addressed largely to men. Possibly 
the differences between the sexes in interest in 
recreation is less to-day than it was a few dec- 
ades ago. 

The greater interest which boys feel for civic 
affairs foreshadows the greater concern in this 
field which tradition assigns to them in later 
years. 

The areas in which girls manifest greater in- 
terest than boys—personal attractiveness, eti- 
quette and getting along with other people— 
is in harmony with the role customarily assigned 
to the female sex of finding greater interest in 
people and in personal relationships than in 
achievement and success. 

To what extent these sex differences are con- 
stitutional and to what extent they reflect cur- 
rent culture is a question which as usual has no 
certain answer. My own belief is that these 
differences are almost wholly a product of cul- 
ture and that there is little that is necessary 
about them in the constitution of the individual. 





The emphasis on success among boys, the neces- 

sity for sexual attractiveness among girls, the 

boys’ preoccupation with things, the girls’ with 

people may all be a direct function of our com- 

petitive, patriarchal society. The boys’ greater 

concern with money may, indeed, be in part a 

depression phenomenon. Change the social and 

economie structure of society and you immedi-- 
ately change the relative emphasis of these prob-+ 
lems and interests. On the other hand, the 

society which we have had in the past may have 

been conditioned by biological differences be- 

tween the sexes. Changing economic forces have 

in the past and will in the future make shifts 

in the relations between the sexes and will 

change their relative emphasis on problems and 

interests. 


SUMMARY 


Boys rank money higher than girls as a prob- 
lem and they rank personal attractiveness and 
etiquette lower as problems. ji 

Boys indicate greater interest than girls in 
safety, health, money, civic affairs, recreation 
and study; and less interest than girls in per- 
sonal attractiveness, etiquette and getting along 
with other people. 

PercivaL M. SymMonps 
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